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ELECTRIC THRUWAYS FOR IMPORTANT TRAFFIC... 





POWER CABLES made by PHELPS DODGE 


“Electric thruways’’—the big power cables that run overhead, underground or even under 
water—carry massive blocks of power and light from the powerhouse to distribution centers. 
Years of specialized research, development and experience have earned Phelps Dodge 


its reputation for pioneering the widest range of high voltage power cables in the industry. 
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PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS % 


CORPORATION + SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 








Henry Prestin, general sales manager, Holton and Hunkel Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


telephones an out-of-town customer, as part of the “sequence calling” plan. 


He telephones 1000 customers a month 
..and 70% of his calls bring orders 


Not long ago, a Bell Telephone 
Company representative recom- 
mended a telephone idea known as 
sequence calling to the Holton and 
Hunkel Company of Milwaukee. 
This wholesale florist sells to florists 
and greenhouses in 48 states. 


Five separate lists—each with 50 
to 75 customers on it—are called 
each week. Henry Prestin, the gen- 
eral sales manager, just tells the 
operator when he is ready to talk 
and she places the calls to customers 


in order, one right after the other. 


Mr. Prestin talks with 1000 cus- 
tomers every month that way—and 
70% of his calls result in sales. 

Recommendation: Call your Bell 
Telephone Compan y business office. 
A representative will gladly explain 
ways you can use the telephone for 
greater profits in your business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Philadelphia to Baltimore 55¢ 15¢ 
Seattle to Portland, Ore. 65¢ 20¢ 
Milwaukee to St. Louis $195 30¢ 
50¢ 
65¢ 


For example: 


Miami to New York $180 
Los Angeles to Boston $230 
Add 10%, Federal Excise Tax 








Awelder joins sections of pipe line which will carry Barinas crude to market. Unlike practice in this country, in Venezuela pipe line is left above ground. 


Making History in Venezuela 


Deep in the heart of Venezuela, Sinclair's persist- 
ence in the search for oil is reaping its reward. That 
nation’s mz :t remote oil field, the Barinas field, will 
soon send its first oil to market. The volume will 
about doub'te the crude output of Sinclair’s sub- 
sidiary, Venezuelan Petroleum Company. 


For almost 30 years, Sinclair scoured the Barinas 
Basin. Its first well in 31 was dry, but exploration 
continued. Four years ago a wildcat well found oil. 
Subsequent wells did, too — enough oil to make 
practical the longest pipe line yet built in Vene- 
zuela. Now near completion, this large-diameter 
line is being built in conjunction with another com- 


pany and runs 212 miles from Barinas to historic 
Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean. 

The Barinas field is an important addition to the 
growing list of U.S., Canadian and Venezuelan 
fields brought to life under Sinclair’s expanded 
crude production program. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes Inc., 


SIDE LINES 


FORBES 


Forty years ago this month, Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1, of a new busi- 
ness and financial publication 
called Forses made its debut be- 
fore approximately 5,000 charter 
subscribers. Ten years ago this 
month this magazine—by then 
fully established but still, except 
for the 

publish- 

ing of 

books, the 

sole en- 

terprise 

fs. < 

Forbes & 

Sons 

Publish - 

ing Com- 

pan y— 

went in 

the mail 

to 100,000 

subscrib- 

ers. 

To many a longtime staffer, what 
has happened since has been even 
more startling. This number of 
Forses will go out to nearly a 
quarter of a million subscribers, 
many of whom are also subscrib- 
ers to one or more of a wide range 
of other Forses Inc. services which 
have since been added. Among 
them: Forses Investors Advisory 
Institute, Forses Securities Man- 
agement and, for business firms, 
Forses Marketing Research. 

In the years since its founding 
in 1917, Forses has become the 
authoritative voice in matters of 
business and finance, has taken 
the lead by a wide margin as the 
U.S.’ largest financial magazine. 
Some of its familiar features—our 
annual Reports on American In- 
dustry, Mutual Fund Ratings and 
Stockholder Census—are among 
the most reprinted and discussed 
articles published anywhere. 

One turning point in this prog- 
ress was the change in late 1954 
in our method of printing. With 
circulation rising by leaps and 
bounds, it became necessary to 
switch from flat bed presses to 
high-speed web presses. Another 
landmark in the growth of Forses 
Inc. came early this year with the 
move to new, more spacious quar- 
ters, where, for the first time the 
sprawling and lustily growing 
Forbes divisions are housed under 
one roof. 


Senior Vets with Founder Forbes (1945) 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, 
1917, at Post Office, New York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1957, Forbes, inc 


At Forty 


FORBES Family. Yet nowhere is 
the progress of Forses Inc. better 
illustrated than in its people. 
From a mere handful of staffers in 
1917, the employee roster of 48 ten 
years ago has since mushroomed 
to more than 200. Since Forses’ 
printing operation is carried on by 
outside 
firms, all 
these 
members 
of the 
FORBES 
family 
represent 
adminis- 
trative, 
research 
and cre- 
ative tal- 
ent. 

In keep- 
ing with 
the idea 
first implanted by Founder B. C. 
Forbes and carried on by his sons, 
it is a matter of pride to our or- 
ganization that so many employees 
are “veterans” with many years of 
service. No less than six of our 
corporate family have been with 
the company for over 30 years; 
nine have 20 years and more of 
service, including President Bruce 


C. Forbes. 


The Happy Time. One happy and 
longstanding tradition within the 
ForBes organization entitles each 
staffer who has completed five 
years with the company to be au- 
tomatically enrolled as a member 
in good standing of the Forses 
Veterans Club. According to ten- 
ure, each member of the club re- 
ceives extra vacation time and a 
special bonus. This month, as is 
their custom, the Vets will take a 
day off for their annual outing. 

Another celebration will occur 
on the night of November 6, when 
Forses will throw a gala banquet 
marking its 40th birthday, and 
feting America’s “Fifty Foremost 
Business Leaders” in the land in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria. But in another sense, the 
past is only really worth remem- 
bering if it is also a promise for 
the future. This is our ,-omise: 
that Forses will continually strive 
to better serve its subscribers and 
the business community at large. 
For Forses life begins again—at 40. 


September Volume 60 
No. 6 

























LEADERSHIP 


has a large following 








Behind the leadership at Rohr 
is a large company of proven 
skill . . . a company of unique 
engineering ability that plays 
a major role in the production 
of very special aircraft parts. 









Today, Rohr manufactures over 
30,000 different parts for most 
of America’s leading aircraft 
builders . . . and is widely known 
as the world’s la. zest producer 
of ready-to-install power 
packages for airplanes. 






















Main Plant and Headquarters: Chula Vista, 
Rohr will build power packages for the Boeing Calif. + Plant: Riverside, Colif. + Assembly 


707 ond other great jet airliners of the future Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 



















Are You Satisfied... ? 


That the stocks you own are the best you can buy? 
That their outlook—or yours—hasn’t changed with the 
years? 

Maybe ten years ago you couldn't afford to take much 
risk with your money, so you bought stocks primarily 
for safety. But maybe that picture has changed. Maybe 
nowadays you're more interested in making capital 
gains. You can afford to take more risk—but you want 
stocks that have real opportunities for growth. In that 
case, the stocks you bought ten years ago may not be 
suitable. 

That’s why we think that every investor should have 
his holdings reviewed at least once a year—to check up 
on their prospects in the light of his changing invest- 
ment objectives. 

If you'll set these facts before us, our Research De- 
partment will be happy to do that job for you—without 
charge or obligation. Just write to— 


















Frank V. Deecan, Department SD-5 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange and 
all other principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 






























READERS SAY 


Fractions & Funds 





Sir: I was interested to note a state- 
ment in the artiele entitled “The Funds” 
(Forses, Sept. 1), which I believe re- 
quires some clarification. 

The statement was that “. . . most funds 
will issue fractional certificates—which 
you cannot get with ordinary stocks.” 

Actually, through the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan sponsored by member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange, it is en- 
tirely possible to buy fractions of stocks 
listed on the Exchange. 

MIP investors purchase stocks by the 
dollar’s worth, investing a fixed sum on 
a regular, periodic basis. Should a peri- 
odic investment be less than the price of 
one share or fractionally exceed the price 
of a number of shares, the fraction is 
figured to four decimal places. Fractions 
| are credited to the investor’s account by 
the member firm. 

I might add, incidentally, that listed 
| Closed-End Investment Companies rank 
| high on the list of favorite stocks pur- 
chased by MIP members. 
| —Rvuoppicxk C. LAWRENCE 

Vice President, 
New York Stock Exchange 





| New York 


Corporate Charity 


Sm: I have just finished your timely 
and hard-hitting editorial on “Giving 
Away Stockholders’ Money” (Forses, 
Aug. 15). I consider it one of the best 
articles ever written on the problem. 

We in educational fund raising are 
very close to the problem and are often 
perplexed by decisions of major Ameri- 
can and Canadian companies with regard 
to corporate giving. Articles such as yours 
will in time break down the walls and 
open their eyes to the most productive 
investment in the world—corporate 
giving. —Davin M. THompPsoNn 

Assumption University 


Windsor, Ont. 


Sm: Many thanks for your splendid 
editorial. May it encourage more com- 
panies to do so! 

By coincidence I had just received a 
letter from my distant cousin Frank 
Abrams (former chairman of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and now a key figure 
in the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation) in response to a recent speech 
of mine, “Industry’s Responsibility to 
Education.” 

Do keep up the good work! Our form 
of government and our type of economy 
| will persist only if we have an educated 
citizenry. —ALLEN ABRAMS 
Wausau, Wis. 





Si: I still prefer to give away my own 
money. If AT&T is donating the equiva- 
lent of 6c of its pretax profits to charity, 
it is doing so against this small owner’s 
wishes .. . —Wuiu.iaM A. BREEN 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Mutual Fund Survey 


Sm: We note that your mutual fund 
article (“How Do You Buy a Mutual 
Fund?” Forses, Aug. 15) showed our 
dividends over the past 15 months as 
$0.24 per $100. As our shares are selling 
around $5, dividends earned on $100 over 
fifteen months would be about twenty 
times the amount shown. 

—Rosert W. GARDNER 
Secretary, 
Liberty Income Fund, Inc. 
Houston, Tex. 


The error was due to a misreading of 
Forses’ questionnaire by Liberty’s own 
statisticians—Eb. 


Sir: I was amused to read that “the 
day of the strictly balanced mutual fund 
may be waning.” 

I assume that this means also the end 
of the Carnegie, Ford, Guggenheim and 
Rockefeller Foundations, the Yale and 
Harvard endowment funds and 41 other 


university endowments, and the hundreds | 
of great multi-million dollar personal | 
trusts held by New York banks—all of | 


which are balanced funds. 


—Norman F. Dacey 


Norman F. Dacey and Associates 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The two are not truly comparable. En- 
dowment funds represent the entire 


assets of their institutions. It can be as- | 


sumed that investors will commit to mu- 
tual funds only part of their money—Eb. 


Sm: I have been a buyer of Lehman 
for several years, and I was surprised not 
to find it listed .. . —T. R. BARRINGER 
Florence, S. C. 


Only’ open-end funds were covered. 
Closed-end funds, such as Lehman, will 
be in a future isswe—Eb. 


Sm: You give a tabulation of a Forses 
average of ten top common stock mutual 
funds and Forses average of ten top bal- 
anced mutual funds. Nowhere in the 


article can I find a list of these two sets | 
of stocks .. . —A. N. Luctan | 


Manasquan, N. J. 


The ten top common stock funds: MIT, 
Fundamental Investors, Affiliated Fund, 
Incorporated Investors, Fidelity Fund, 
Investors Stock Fund, Dividend Shares, 


State Street Investment, United Income | 


Fund and TV-Electronics Fund; the bal- 
anced funds: Investors Mutual, Welling- 
ton Fund, Eaton & Howard Balanced 
Fund, Boston Fund, George Putnam of 
Boston, Commonwealth Investment, Axe- 
Houghton Fund “B,” Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, National Securities Dividend Se- 
ries and Diversified Investment—Eb. 


Sir: In the listing of mutual funds I 
note that a number of them have either 
a very low loading charge or none at all. 
However, I have been unable to find out 
through what channels such funds can 
be purchased .. . —J. M. FrrepMan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Funds with loading charges generally 
are available through brokerage houses; 
those with no loading charge can be 
purchased from the fund itself—Ep. 
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GEORGIA 1B 


¥* Just one of the 
755 new additions 
to the Georgia 
Industrial Horizon 
since 1955 


astman Kodak 


proves that it’s good business 
to produce in GEORGIA 


“...Georgia’s capital city is a crossroads 

of transportation for the entire Southeast. Georgia 

itself is one of the leaders in the growing 

economic importance of the region. “Georgia also offers 

an expanding market for the products of our 

company and those of other American industries... 

“...Our increasing business in Georgia 

has led to the expansion of our facilities ..."The 

mild climate and friendly people have contributed to 

making our business experience in Georgia a pleasant one.” 
J. Mafshee 

Vice-president, Sales 


ingredients for Growth 








e Versatile Labor Supply e Transportation Unlimited 
e Abundant Water, Fuel, Power e Nearby Raw Materials 
e Nearby Consumer Markets e Fair, Equitable Taxes 


Yes... the grass IS greener in Georgia 
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Department of Commerce 
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GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





How CsO got 
its trade mark 


Chessie first appeared in Chesapeake and 
Ohio's advertising 24 years ago, as a symbol 
of C&O’s traditionally smooth track. 


There is a difference in the way this railway 
is maintained. But it isn’t done merely so that 
Pullman passengers can “sleep like a kitten”®. 


The Abbott Tie Machine, developed by C&O person- 
nel, automatically removes and replaces ties without 
disturbing adjacent roadbed, thus permitting trains to 
continue operation without delays. 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures 
of Chessie and her family? Write to: 


The high standard of C&O’s programmed 
maintenance is good business for both the rail- 


road and its shipping customers. 


Over smooth track (new rail was laid on more 
than 2,100 miles of track within the past ten 
years ) coal and merchandise freight trains roll 
faster, more safely, and require less power. 
This smooth, fast transportation is a plus for 
freight shippers. They know this and prefer 
C&O’s dependable service. 


But a good roadbed is only one factor in pro- 
viding better railroad service. In the past dec- 
ade, C&O has invested more than a half bil- 
lion dollars in new cars, new yards, new piers, 
new signal systems, new car building facilities 
and other improvements that contribute to 
more efficient operation and better transporta- 
tion service for Chessie’s customers. 


With its thinking geared to tomorrow and the 
courage to translate vision into reality, 


Chessie’s railway keeps growing and going! 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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“Nation's largest mGnufacturer 


of <ommereial and industrial lighting equipment” 


“Caltonal Accounting Machines save us 100% 
each year on our investment!” 


“Because of our rapid growth as leaders in the 
fluorescent industry, our accounting depart- 
ment must maintain peak efficiency. That's why 
we are so well pleased with National Account- 
ing Machines. 

“Our Nationals save us valuable time in pay- 
roll, accounts payable, and other accounting 
work, and also increase operator efficiency, 
enabling them to do more work with less effort. 


“National's versatility permits easy shifting 


from one job to another. Also the many auto- 
matic features incorporated in these machines 
cut operator training time, as well as operat- 
ing time. 

“Nationals save us their entire cost every 
year—a return of 100% annually on our invest- 
ment.” 


“5 . 


President, Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, dayton >, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


-—DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 


yrevereseenetnncennenaceasensenseass 


In your business, too, National 
machines will poy for themselves 
with the money they save, then con- 
tinue savings as annual profit. Your 
nearby National man will gladly 
show how much you can save — and 


why your operators pa 


will be happier. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


BE KIND TO STOCKHOLDERS 


More than one ivory tower sociologist and economist has 
written disparagingly of the typical American stockholder 
and claimed that the present size, complexity and organi- 
zation of business has put power wholly in the hands of 
the paid managerial class. This theory 
relegates the stockholder to the end 
of the line where he gets a few crumbs 
in good times and whose sad role is to 
hold the bag during depressions. 

Perhaps. But the fact is that today 
nearly all the professional managers 
go to elaborate lengths to woo the 
man whose hand signs the annual 
proxy. We have carefully-planned 
stockholder meetings, big public rela- 
tions drives, the Madison Ave. touch 
in annual reports. In short, the works. 

But there remain, unfortunately, a minority of compa- 
nies which are still run with little recognition of the fact 
that stockholders, too, are people. In several glaring 
cases, the “annual report” consists of a single piece of 
paper folded double with a few statistics and the chief 
executive officer’s autograph. There have been some 
all-too-obvious cases in recent months of executives exud- 
ing optimism when they should have prepared their stock- 
holders for some mildly bad news. In others, dividends 
have been cut without warning. 

In these companies, management’s attitude has been 
only too plain: “If you don’t like the way we run the 
company,” it has said in effect, “sell your stock.” 

In my opinion some of these companies are going to be 
in for a rude shock in the not-too distant future. Why? 
Because, as New York Stock Exchange President Keith 
Funston never tires of pointing out, U.S. corporations 
are going to need at least $360 billion in new capital over 
the next 10 years. 

That is where the millions of ordinary Americans with 
a nest egg for investment come in. The solemn fact is 
that only they can provide the dollars to buy all the ma- 
chines and all the buildings and all the working capital 
that U.S. industry needs. 

Until recently this has been no serious problem. US. 


AT&T's KAPPEL 
they reaped... 
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corporations came into the 1950s in topnotch balance 
sheet shape. Their coffers were bulging with cash, their 
debt ratios were low. Yes, they did spend billions on ex- 
pansion. But plowed-back earnings provided much of it, 
borrowing at low rates and on “tax” 
money took care of the rest. 

In the past 18 months all that has 
changed in a direct manner that can- 
not have been lost on even the most 
thick-skinned corporate treasurer. 
Money no longer is cheap; even Uncle 
Sam must pay at least 4%. Corpo- 
rations, as the latest SEC figures 
plainly show, are no longer very 
liquid. Nor are they as debt-free as 
they were five or even fewer years ago. 

So, in order to raise money, managements have had to 
sell more common stock. Take in, in short, more partners. 
The extent to which management has had to take in 
new partners can be measured by some figures just 
published by the New York Stock Exchange. According 
to The Exchange, the NYSE’s monthly magazine, Big 
Board members sold over $1 billion worth of new com- 
mon stock on “rights” to raise new money during the 
first six months of this year. That means they were 
using this method of raising new equity money at double 
the rate of just two years ago. There is no real letup any- 
where in sight. 

“Rights” are significant. Management, in effect, is call- 
ing on its present stockholders to foot the bill for ex- 
pansion. In fact, at least two-thirds of the $1.5 billion 
worth of new common stock sold in the U.S. during 1957’s 
first half was offered on “rights.” 

Now, obviously, the regard in which the public holds a 
corporation will affect its ability to sell new common 
shares. But this is doubly true when existing stockhold- 
ers are called on to put up-the money through “rights” 
offerings. Why? Because if stockholders do not exercise 
the “rights,” they will probably sell them. That puts 
pressure on the stock and reduces the value of the re- 
maining “rights.” 

In the end it could mean that the whole money-raising 


IBM's WATSON 
stockholder loyalty 


11 





effort could flop—as has hzppened in a few cases. Every 
time a stockholder dumps. his “rights,” it means more 
work for underwriters in stabilizing the issue—which in 
turn means more expense for the corporation. 

Many corporations, over the years, have gone out of 
their way to keep stockholders happy. It comes as no 
surprise that they are the ones who have the least trouble 
selling new common stock. American Telephone is a 
prime example. This most widely-held of all U.S. corpo- 
rations offered 5,715,000 common shares last year. A full 
one half of its stockholders exercised their rights and 
took, amongst them, a full two-thirds of the issue. Re- 
sult: when the books were closed AT&T had but one-fifth 
of 1% of the issue unsold. IBM is another such case in 
point. Its longtime attention to stockholder interests has 
paid off in brass this year: IBM’s $231 million common 
stock offering was 99.8% subscribed. 

Obviously, the complete, collapse of a “rights” offering 
seems a remote possibility—considering that most such 
offerings are at prices well under the going market price 
of the stock. Still, it has happened. More to the point, 
events have proven that a loyal and devoted stockholder 
list is a prime factor in putting common stock offerings 
across with a minimum of fuss and a minimum of expense. 

Perhaps a minority of corporations can go on for more 
years treating stockholders in a cavalier fashion. But the 
way the economy is expanding and costs rising, there 
will be very few companies able to grow indefinitely 
without going to the well for more equity capital. Plowed- 
back profits and loans will no longer suffice. 

Thus, as fiscal 1957 goes into its final stretch, quite a 
good number of corporate managements might well throw 
a careful glance at the latest Big Board “rights” figures 
and recall a cardinal rule of modern finance: “be fair 
with your stockholders; you never know when you will 
need them.” 





STOCKHOLDERS’ "RIGHTS" 


These Big Board companies turned to their stock- 
holders for big-scale ($20 million or more) common 
stock financing in the first six months of 1957. 


No. of 
Shares Value of 
Company Issued Stock 
Am. Not. Gas... 442,114 $24,095,213 
Anaconda 1,734,865 86,743,250 
Armco Steel .... 1,088,179 60,938,024 
Columbia Gas .. 1,675,415 26,387,786 
Consumers Power 549,324 23,483,601 
Gen. Pub. Util... 646,850 20,699,200 
Houston L. & P... 612,260 26,327,180 
IBM 1,050,223 231,049,060 
Ohio Edison .... 580,613 26,998,504 
Philadelphia El... 609,815 22,105,794 
Reynolds Metal.. 914,079 38,391,276 
Secony Mobil ... 4,379,758 199,278,989 
Southern Co..... 1,507,304 30,146,080 
Timken Roll. Bear. 484,276 19,371,040 
Trans World Air. 3,337,036 43,381,468 


Source: New York Stock Exchange. 











CAP & GOWN—EXECUTIVE SUITE 


What college courses are the best preparation for future 
occupants of the executive suite? This question weighs 
heavily on thousands of young men and is no less im- 
portant to parents and grandparents of the business 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Some very interesting, if not entirely conclusive, light 
has been shed on this question in a survey conducted by 
the American Management Association. Strange as it may 
seem in this age of atomic development and chemical 
progress, the AMA’s evidence 
points to liberal arts as the 
best training for the execu- 
tive suite. 

The AMA received answers 
from some 335 presidents of 
member companies on a num- 
ber of personal questions. The 
group ranged in age from 30 
to 77. They presided over 
corporations with less than 
$1 million in sales and those 
with over $1000 million. Their 
salaries ranged from $13,500 
to $400,000. But they had one 
thing in common: all occupy 
the top rung of their own corporate ladder. 

Thus their advice about getting to the top should have 
considerable interest. What they said, in short, was that 
Plato and Adam Smith and William James are more 
helpful to the future business leader than authors of the 
latest chemistry or math textbooks. 

According to AMA’s presidents, intending business 
leaders need a broad view of life and of people more than 
they need specialized training. The presidents voted 
economics as the most useful subject—not so much for 
its technical aspects as for the way it helps create a broad 
context for everyday business decisions. English was a 
close second: the ability to express oneself. Mathematics 
and engineering were a poor third and fourth. 

Asked to recommend an academic program to the 
younger generation of businessmen, the AMA poll mem- 
bers voted along the same liberal arts lines. Of those 
replying 140, or fully half, advised the liberal arts. Engi- 
neering got only 62 votes and business administration 25. 

But does the presidents’ own experience bear out the 
practicality of the liberal arts approach? Not entirely— 
especially so far as the younger presidents are concerned. 
There were 114 science and engineering majors as com- 
pared with a mere 22 from the humanities. For what it is 
worth to the younger generation this would seem to prove 
that the average company president is a man with a 
technically-oriented education who wishes he had devoted 
more time to the humanities. 

One president neatly summed up executive opinion. 
He advised students to get “the broadest preparation 
available .. . to arouse interest in all types of knowledge 
and to develop habits of effective thinking.” 


HALLS OF IVY 
gateway to what? 
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Shown here is the Sonotone Model ‘222,’ weighing 
only half an ounce and worn entirely in the ear. 
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The hearing aid has proved a bigger blessing now 
that it has become smaller. 


Thanks to Copper, one new hearing aid is not much 
bigger than a 5-cent piece. No outside cord. Incon- 
spicuous, not embarrassing. 


Its built-in receiver contains 1100 turns of Copper 
wire. That wire is only .0015-inch in diameter. Luckily 
Copper can be drawn hair-fine . . . for miles, if required 
... and still conduct current efficiently. 


Copper’s capacity to perform great deeds in small 
space is unique. The newer hearing aids are only one 
instance of the way this metal lends itself to modern 
miniaturization. 


“Pocket” radios (with printed circuits) tele- 


phones, wrist watches . . . the list is endless! Copper 
and copper-base alloys “miniaturize” in new ways 
almost every day. 


For regardless of product-size, the outstanding 
properties of Copper function efficiently. Electrical 
conductivity . . . heat transfer .. permanent rust- 
lessness and excellent workability . . . these are some 
of Copper’s great gifts to American invention and 
production. 


Working with Copper your net cost is always less- 
ened by the higher-cash-value of your manufacturing 
scrap! 


Plan to use Copper in your product! Continuous 
expansion in the Copper Industry assures you an 
ample supply for your future needs. 


COPPER - BRASS > BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For other examples of miniaturization, write to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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LOW DOWN ... The low, sleek lines of the modern American 


automobile are made possible by an ingenious engineering achievement called the 

hypoid gear. It drives the rear wheels, but because it meshes below their centers, 
engineers are able to reduce an automobile’s height. Lubricating the hypoid gear 

posed a tough, complex problem ...a problem eventually solved by the combined research 
skill of the automobile and petroleum industries. Texaco scientists pioneered in 

developing a rugged petroleum lubricant for this special purpose... another evidence 

of the cooperation and resourcefulness that has made Texaco research a valuable 


partner of modern industry in its march of progress. 


TEXACO progress... at your service 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE’S POWER: he sets a fast pace 


COMMUNICATIONS 





BIG NUMBERS, PLEASE! 


From the little live wire of telephone communi- 
cations, General Telephone has emerged as « bil- 
lion dollar company with the very best connections. 


Into a four-story manufacturing plant 
in Milan last month strode an im- 
portant visitor. The boss was calling 
to take his first look at things, 
and Italy’s Autelco Mediterranea 
S.A.T.A.P., whose plant had been 
bombed out in the war, was spick & 
span for inspection. The boss: affable, 
robust Donald C. Power, 57, presi- 
dent of the U.S.’ General Telephone 
Corp.,* which bought Autelco only 
two years ago. 

Striding briskly through the aisles, 
Power stopped to peer into shops 
where intricate automatic telephone 
equipment was being assembled, ten- 
tatively ventured a casual “Buon 
giorno” to one & all, lingered over 
the latest thing in transistorized tele- 
phones. Observed he with satisfaction 
when the tour was over: “They are 
in good shape. The equipment they 
make is as good as anything in the 
US.” 

Busy Signals. That it has taken 
Don Power two years to get to Milan 
is no surprise. In those two years he 
has added new companies to his hum- 
ming telephone net so fast that he is 
hard-pressed just to keep up with 
himself. Don Power’s pace has set 
something of a record for U.S. indus- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
Oi, tom, 38%. Dividend (1956): $1.65. Indi- 


ca — 2 out: $1.85. Earnin 
(1956) : $3. 
symbol: G 


y per share 
eee assets: $1 billion. Ticker 
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try. In just six years, General Tele- 
phone has transformed itself from just 
another of the U.S.’ 4,390 independent 
(i.e., non-Bell System) telephone 
companies to a smaller ($1-billion 
assets) edition of the mighty ($16.2 
billion assets, 51.2 million phone) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
itself. 

Best tips to General’s progress have 
been its earnings reports over the 


Millions of Dollars 


CHANGE 
OF PACE 


Since 1954, General has been 
expanding its stake in manu- 
facturing faster than in its 
communications operations. 




















last six years; without exception, each 
was a mighty busy signal, growing 
louder year by year. Since 1951, 
General’s operating revenues have 
multiplied five-fold (to $425 million 
in 1956). Moreover, in this year’s 
first half, General’s net soared to 
$21.6 million—four times what it 
earned in all of 1951. 

The transformation has been drastic 
and thorough-going. Under Power's 
hand, General’s wires and cables have 
spread to 30 states of the union, large 
chunks of Canada and the Philippine 
Islands, and all of the Dominican 
Republic. In its own factories it now 
makes the very switchboards and dial 
equipment that give voice to its 3.1 
million telephones. Indicative of its 
size and sprawl: the fact that 
Milan’s Autelco Mediterranea some- 
times makes equipment for Canada’s 
remote British Columbia, Telephone 
Co., which is still another General 
affiliate. 


Facts & Figures. From professionally 
skeptical utility analysts, such accom- 
plishments earn only a brief glance. 
More revealing: their traditional tests 
of growth. “After all,” points out one 
analyst, “a lot of utility holding com- 
panies grew like weeds during the 
1920s, and shriveled up even faster in 
the 1930s.” 

It is here that General has made 
itself Wall Street’s darling. For since 
1951 money-minded Don Power has 
shown the kind of fiscal footwork 
that balance sheet addicts most ad- 
mire. Best trick of all: Power’s ability 
to float a mammoth $200 million in 
new securities, and take down no less 
than $350 million in funded debt with- 
out a slip—a feat where one mis- 
calculation could very easily have 
dialed two wrong numbers for Gen- 
eral: 

© Too heavy financing using com- 
mon stock, which might well have 
diluted per-share earnings almost to 
the vanishing point; 

e Over-emphasis on debt, which 
could have saddled General with 
back-breaking interest charges such 
as still hobble the railroads. 

Power has deftly avoided both 
traps, while negotiating one of the 
largest financing programs in all 
USS. industry. With consummate skill, 
he has juggled both debt and equity 
so as to keep a consistent state of 
profitable equilibrium. How big the 
job has been can only be seen by 
comparison. General, for example, 
carries an ever larger debt than Beth- 
lehem Steel, which is twice General's 
size. Yet Power has increased Gen- 
eral’s common stock equity from 23.9% 
to 36.7% of its total capitalization, a 
real feat in any league. And despite 
General’s having more stock in public 
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LINEMEN ALOFT (OHIO): in their switchboards, continuous new connections 


hands than even big Chrysler Corp., 
a company roughly its own size, Gen- 
eral’s per-share earnings have nearly 
tripled over the past six years. 


Delicate Matters. Ringing up any 
kind of earnings gain in the staid, 
slow-moving telephone business is 
something worth remark. Telephone 
men do not, of course, face the kind 
of competition industrial firms are 
subject to since each company oper- 
ates as a virtual monoply in its own 
bailiwick. But telephone outfits, for 
that very reason, are watched by the 
hawk-eyes of the various state regu- 
latory commissions, who set telephone 
rates and clamp down on “excessive” 
profits. Moreover, telephone men are 
traditionally pinched by a “regulatory 
lag” in boom times. Thus though 
costs rise, higher rates await the 
pleasure of state commissions. 


This is not exactly an atmosphere 
conducive to growth, which makes 
General’s rise all the more remark- 


able. “There are,’ says Don Power, 
“just three ways you can increase 
profits in a utility. You can raise 
your rates, or you éan reduce your 
expenses, or you can sell more stuff 
—that is, merchandise your product.” 
At first, Power concentrated on 
getting higher rates, and no one was 
better prepared to do so. A one-time 
major in public utility economics 
(Ohio State University, Class of ’22) 
and a practicing lawyer, Don Power 
first hooked into the telephone busi- 
ness by handling legal problems for 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co., 
a subsidiary of General’s predecessor 
company. “I was young,” he smiles 
today, “and I needed the money.” 
For the next three years, Power 
handled all of Ohio’s legal work, but 
he cut his ties to the company when 
John Bricker, then Ohio’s attorney 
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general, appointed him chief counsel 
to the state’s Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. Finally in 1943, Power returned 
to his law office, and again devoted 
all his time to General’s rate cases. 
From 1945 on, in fact, he handled 
every one of General’s appeals, some- 
times trying cases in as many as 18 
states at once. 

Power soon knew the General 
system’s people and problems better 
than any man alive, was thus the 
logical man to succeed to its presi- 
dency in 1951. But he did not close 
down his Columbus, Ohio law office, 
still commutes to it (and a 270-acre 
farm) from New York every week- 
end. “I’m really not an operating 
telephone man,” he once told a friend. 
“Tm a lawyer. But I know where to 
look for a profit, and how to make 
” 

More than anything else, that was 


GENERAL TEL. SWITCHBOARD: 
in Wall Street, a busy signal 


just what General needed. Like Top- 
sy, it had just grown. Things looked 
fine: in the five years before Power 
took over, General’s revenues and 
earnings had doubled. But it had 
nearly reached its growth limit. Its 
subsidiary companies, all operating 
under different names, used widely 
varying accounting systems and oper- 
ating methods, and the result was 
confusion. In fact, it was sometimes 
hard to tell which parts were operating 
at a profit, which not. One indication 
of the cost of such chaos was the fact 
that the Bell System was earning 
$9.75 for each telephone it had on 
line, General only $3.94. 


Equally bad from a financing point 
of view, the company was submerged 
in the shadow of the Bell System: 
few people had ever heard of any of 
the independent telephone companies, 
even though their lines cover two 
thirds of the U.S. As Power saw it, 
General’s obscurity was no help in 
marketing securities in Wall Street. 
So he very determinedly set his cap 
to catch the public eye. His method: 
a large nation-wide advertising pro- 
gram. “If you can save 50c a share 
in marketing 14 million shares of 
stock,” he explains, “you can pay for 
a lot of advertisements.” 


Growth on the Line. At this point, 
fate played into Power’s hands: the 
entire telephone industry was in the 
throes of a technological revolution. 
Superseding the inefficient, manually- 
operated telephone more and more 
was automatic dialing. But for many 
independents the automatic buzz of 
the dial phone sounded more like a 
death knell. Small, and often family- 
owned, they could not hope to raise 
the large sums needed to convert to 
dial phones. 

Yet by another yardstick, the inde- 
pendents’ future had never looked 
brighter. Half the nation was trek- 
king to the suburbs, a movement that 
meant money to the mostly rural in- 
dependents. In its earliest days, Bell 
had centered itself in the big cities; 
and in the famed Kingsbury Commit- 
ment, it had agreed never to raid the 
rural strongholds of the independ- 
ents. Thus Mother Bell could not 
follow the customers who were mov- 
ing away from her. 

Power could, and did. He was soon 
buying up such strategically-located 
independents as Virginia’s 25,000- 
phone Bluefield Telephone Co. and 
Texas’ 25,000-phone San Angelo Tele- 
phone Co. It did not take much real 
bargaining to get them cheap. As 
automatic dialing took its toll, long 
lines of companies cued up to offer to 
sell out to General. Power had only to 
set one qualification: the company 
must be able, once converted to dial, 
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to bring a reasonable return on Gen- 
eral’s investment. A paradoxical con- 
sequence: by constantly taking in new 
companies, General itself has never 
been able to boost its ratio of dial 
phones to manual phones much above 
80%, vs. 89% for the Bell System. 
Lawyer Power soon bore down 
again to get rate increases for his 
new additions. He had two big hole- 
cards. For one thing, he had earned 
a reputation as one of the shrewdest 
rate lawyers in the country. For an- 
other, he was aided by the fact that 
rate commissions tended to listen to 
him with a far more willing ear than 
they did to huge AT&T. Altogether, 
Power has won General no less than 
$60 million in local service rate in- 
creases since he took over its cases. 


Largely as a result, at the close of 
1956, General could boast earnings of 
6.85% or higher on its entire invested 
capital, compared with only 6.2% for 
AT&T, a flat 6%, for AT&T's fast- 
growing Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. “Prompt and adequate rate 
adjustments,” says Power with satis- 
faction, “have been the biggest factor 
in our success.” 

Not to be overlooked, however, is 
something else: a higher cut of the 
profits from AT&T’s long-distance 
telephone service. Since all US. 
telephone companies are intercon- 
nected, the independents get a share 
of the revenues from the calls they 
originate or terminate for AT&T, 
which owns the long distance wires. 
Led by Power, the smaller companies 
obtained rate boosts of $3.5 million 
from Mother Bell in 1946, $19.5 million 
in 1953 and another $11 million in 
1956. 

For many of the independents, such 
increases are no small change. Power's 
own General Telephone Co. of the 
Southwest, for example, got no less 
than roughly half of its $20-million 
revenues last year from handling long 
distance calls. 


“A Logical Look.” By 1955 Donald 
Power was ready to make his biggest 
move of all. By swapping 1% shares 
of General common for each outstand- 
ing share of Theodore Gary & Co., he 
took into camp the second largest in- 
dependent telephone company in the 
U.S., second only to General itself. 
It was a rich prize. Not only did 
Gary’s 25 operating companies con- 
trol a whacking 567,000 telephones in 
17 states, but they also possesed oper- 
ating properties in Canada, the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Dominican Re- 
public as well. 

Equally attractive was the fact that 
Gary’s domestic lines fitted in as neat- 
ly with General’s own as hand in 
glove. The only spot where they did 
not quite mesh was in Minnesota, and 
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DIALING PROFITS 


An investor with $3800 could re- 
cently have bought 100 shares of 
General Telephone common stock. 
Roughly the same amount would | 
have purchased 22 shares of AT&T. 
Here is what each purchase would 
have given him for his money: 
100 shares 22 shares 
of General of ATAT 
Tae ~~ 
22.5 Numb 
$4,703 
$100 





of teleph 176 
Net telephone plant $4,503 
Manufacturing profits* $28 
$192 Telephone profits $228 
$326 Total net profits $289 
*Based on Western Electric profits. 











there Power simply swapped the 
property for Central Gas and Electric’s 
Georgia holdings, which did fit the jig- 
saw puzzle he was assembling. “The 
whole thing,” Power recalls, “had 
looked logical to me ever since the 
days when I was a young lawyer in 
Ohio.” 

An equally logical addition was the 
higher and non-regulated earning 
power of Gary’s Automatic Electric 
Co., which produces telephone equip- 
ment. General’s own stable of earners 
already included Leich Electric, but 
Leich made only equipment for small 
telephone exchanges, and its $24-mil- 
lion sales contributed only a tiny 6% to 
General’s over-all revenues. World- 
wide Automatic, on the other hand, 
made equipment for large telephone 
exchanges, and its $94-million sales 
were second in size only to Western 
Electric’s own $2.4-billion gross. With 
Automatic in the General fold, Power 
was able to show earnings of $20.34 
per telephone last year, nearly double 
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his return in 1955. By contrast, Bell 
posted a slight dip in profits from 
$14.37 to $13.33 per phone. 

Manufacturing and sales are no 
small elements in General’s improved 
showing. Roughly 35% to 40% of its 
profits now come from that source. 
Bell, on the other hand, counts on no 
such proportion of earnings from 
manufacturing. Although last year 
Western Electric earned a tidy $75 
million, that was a mere drop in 
the bucket compared with Bell’s 
$755.9-million consolidated system- 
wide profits. 

Stocks & Stability. In any other in- 
dustry, Power’s buildup of higher- 
profit manufacturing would rate Wall 
Street’s loudest plaudits. But conser- 
vatively-minded telephone analysts, 
used to Bell System ways, are not 
yet quite that enthusiastic. Reason: 
a leery eye to the more volatile nature 
of manufacturing profits. Their other 
big reservation: the big difference in 
capitalization between AT&T and 
General. 

These are not minor differences. 
AT&T’s President Frederick Kappel, 
for example, habitually clamps a tight 
lid on debt, keeping it to a third of 
his total capitalization. Power has 
taken the opposite tack. Normally 
first mortgage bond money makes up 
some 45%-47% of his total capitaliza- 
tion, with another 15%-20% repre- 
sented by preferred stock. Only the 
remaining 35%-40% is common stock. 

So far, at least, this difference has 
meant gravy all the way for Gen- 
eral’s stockholders. By financing it- 
self largely through debt, General has 
been able to lift profits on each share 
of its highly-leveraged common stock 
some 160.7% since 1951, while earn- 
ings on Bell’s 63 million shares have 
risen only 12%. At the same time, 


MICROWAVE DISHES (PENINSULAR TELEPHONE CO.): 
can technology give local calls a lift? 
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Power has been able to boost his divi- 
dend by 85.4% (and again last month) 
while AT&T has continued to declare 
the same, famed $9 dividend of the 
past 36 years. 

Bell supporters on Wall Street con- 
tend, however, that a telephone com- 
pany’s capitalization should be more 
conservative than an electric utility’s, 
since its earnings fluctuate far more 
sharply. AT&T’s debt, they argue, 
came to only 35.6% of its net prop- 
erty last year, midway between the 
17.3% of Western Union, whose tele- 
graph earnings are far more vola- 
tile than either of the telephone com- 
panies’, and the 50.2% of an electric 
utility like Manhattan’s big Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. Power’s 55% debt 
ratio, on the other hand, puts him in 
the same bracket as Consolidated Edi- 
son. By another yardstick, General’s 
debt runs to 149.5% of its annual op- 
erating revenues, a percentage far 
closer to Consolidated Edison’s 150.3% 
than to Bell’s 79.3%. Says one ana- 
lyst: “It’s possible that there could 
be danger here.” 

But if General’s debt strikes some 
analysts this way, it has also been re- 
warding. For one thing, it has often 
enabled Power to turn an old utility- 
man’s trick to avoid diluting earnings 
on his common stock. When he wanted 
to expand a property, Power financed 
the program through short-term, low 
interest bank loans. Then, once the 
new exchanges and telephones were 
in operation, he retired the bank 
loan, floated stock to take its place. 
Thus, by the time Power issued it, the 
new stock was already showing earn- 
ings. 

Power himself argues a contrary 
case. No less than 90% of General’s 
assets, he points out, are in fixed 
plant which has a long life and prom- 
ises steady earnings. Moreover, un- 
like the average manufacturing com- 
pany, General does not need to keep 
huge amounts of money tied up in 
working capital. Thus, he argues, 
General will have little trouble pay- 
ing its interest charges. “Don’t for- 
get,” adds Executive Vice President 
Tom Boyd, “that 442% money costs 
less than 24%2% after taxes.” 


Plants & Profits. Power is equally 
vigorous in refuting Wall Streeters 
who contend that General has gone 
too deeply into manufacturing. Gen- 
eral, they argue, counts on the busi- 
ness of making telephone equipment 
for a good 35%-45% of its profits. 
Such earnings, they claim, often fade 
away just when they are most needed. 

But Don Power does not see it that 
way. “We're still a telephone com- 
pany,” he replies. “Our manufactur- 
ing aims to help that business.” Since 
the General system is still growing 
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UP THE POLE: 
a history in miniature 


at a rapid rate, Don Power has taken 
about 30%%-35% of his own output. 
General’s own British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., for example, must spend 
$150 million on expansion over the 
next three years. General Telephone 
of California will add 100,000 new 
telephones during 1957 alone. 

Don Power has mapped out plans 
to sell 85% of his switchboards 
and telephones eventually to the other 
independents. To ease the way, he 
is setting up a financing company 
something like General Motors’ 
GMAC. Comments Eastman Dillon- 
Union Securities’ Harold Young, a 
top telephone analyst: “I think you 
can look for plenty of demand for 
telephone equipment over the next 
ten years.” 

Currently Power is fast adding 
more muscle to his existing manu- 
facturing arm. At the time of the 
Gary merger, Automatic’s operations 
were spread over 16 Chicago plants, 
many of them multi-storied and in- 
efficient to operate. Now Don Power 
is housing all these operations under 
one tremendous roof in a suburb 
outside Chicago. Power also paid out 
some 166,667 shares of General’s 
common stock for a 15% interest in 
the General Cable Corp., thus assur- 
ing himself of a ready supply of wire 
and cable for Automatic Electric’s 
booming plants. 

Test Tube Profits. In a longer range 
move to boost profits, this year 
Power formed General Telephone 
Laboratories to do research in tele- 
phone switching and other phases of 
communications. Such a center has 
long been badly needed by the inde- 
pendents. Not that the non-Bell 
teképhone men do not have an amaz- 
ing string of “firsts” to their credit; 
they do. But the biggest gains in 
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recent years have come from such 
costly developments as coaxial cable, 
microwave transmission and direct 
long-distance dialing. This technical 
trio have two things in common: they 
lower transmission costs, and they 
are more suited to AT&T’s long dis- 
tance lines than to the short calls of 
the independents. 

Consider, for example, direct long- 
distance dialing, in which the cus- 
tomer virtually does the work of an 
operator. By dispensing with an op- 
erator to time the call, say telephone 
men, AT&T can cut costs by as much 
as 15c-20c a call, no mean saving 
when the call itself may cost only 
75c or $1. 

These developments go a long way 
to explain why AT&T grosses more 
on each unit of its telephone plant 
than General does. Last year, for 
example, Bell piled up total revenues 
of $5.8 billion on a net telephone 
plant worth $12.9 billion, a 45% re- 
turn. By contrast, General grossed 
$237 million in telephone revenues on 
net plant worth $649 million, or about 
36.5%. Conceivably, Power’s_ re- 
searchers may be able to find similar 
electronic cost-cutters for the inde- 
pendents’ local calls. 

Appliance Race. Some of them may, 
in fact, come from General’s 3314%- 
owned Lenkurt Electric Co., which 
makes the same microwave and car- 
rier equipment that has slashed long- 
distance costs for AT&T. Already 
Lenkurt has perfected an electronic 
system which increases the capacity 
of the open-wire telephone lines. 

Lenkurt is also a star runner in 
General’s stable of earners. With its 
electronic equipment in heavy de- 
mand from all telephonemen, the 
company’s volume has been booming 
in recent years. Thus Wall Street 
analysts have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that its sales, which reached 
$25 million last year, will come to no 
less than $33-$34 million during 1957. 

Power also is looking for new prod- 
ucts that will stimulate demand for 
telephone service, such as color tele- 
phones, automatic answering aids 
and other devices. ‘We have already 
found a ready market for our Elec- 
tronic Secretary,” says Power with a 
pleased grin. “What we've got to do 
is apply a small appliance approach 
to this field.” 

The Road Ahead. But will the ap- 
pliance approach, combined with the 
increasing demand for telephones, 
maintain General’s Power-driven 
pace? Don Power thinks so. “Over 
the next five, ten or 15 years,” he pre- 
dicts, “our internal growth will be 
even greater. True, our percentage 
rate of growth will slow down, but the 
number of telephones we will add will 
exceed those of the past few years.” 
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Fred Norris, who is Power's top 
long-range planner, has worked out 
a chart which shows how much fu- 
ture floor space General will need. 
Norris claims no scientific infallibil- 
ity for his chart, and stresses that it 
is based only on General’s past per- 
formance and future population esti- 
mates. Nevertheless, the chart traces 
a heady upward course. Its gist: 
that even if General acquires no 
more companies, it will be operating 
between 7.5 and 8.5 million tele- 
phones by 1975, nearly three times 
its present number. 

Power’s own crystal ball has a far 
shorter range. Recently he drew up 
a budget calling for a mammoth $834 
million construction program from 
1957 through 1961. Wall Street’s re- 
action to the budget came early this 
summer, when General issued $45 
million in convertible debentures. 
Tight money or not, the Street 
thought highly enough of Power’s 
prospects to oversubscribe the issue 
and bid it up to a premium of 106%. 


GOV ERNMENT 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


When the Treasury must pay 
more for short-term borrow- 
ing than the Federal Reserve 
gets from its member banks, 
then money isn’t just tight— 
it’s downright scarce. 





Housewives who grumble about the 
high cost of living have nothing on 
the Federal Government, biggest, 
busiest hausfrau of them all. To pay 
its bills and keep its fiscal house in 


order, the Treasury must frequently - 


borrow money with short-term bills. 
Taking another fistful of short-term 
paper from the bureau drawer last 
month, the Treasury went to market. 
But where it had paid 3.497% interest 
on its last issue, Treasury brass soon 
discovered that they could not get 
away this time with a decimal less 
than 3.571%. 

The new rate not only marked the 
highest price the U.S. has paid for 
money since the bank holiday of 1933 
(when it forked out 4.259%), but was 
actually higher (albeit by a tiny 
fraction) than the “discount rate” 
that the Federal Reserve System 
charges its member banks to borrow 
from it. And this despite the fact 
that the Fed tries to keep its dis- 
count rate lower than the Treasury’s 
bill rate in order to discourage banks 
from borrowing from the system to 
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buy the Treasury’s bills. Returning 
from the tight money market, the 
Treasury, like any budget-minded 
housewife, might well ponder what 
the man of the house would say. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ROLLING 
READJUSTMENTS 


Rolling readjustment? Smile, 

when you say that around In- 

ternational Harvester’s Chi- 
cago headquarters. 





“RoLLING readjustment” is econo- 
mists’ jargon for a kind of recession 
that hits individual industries one at 
a time. Most economists approve of 
the phenomenon. They feel this situa- 
tion helps rid the economy of malad- 
justments without a fulldress reces- 
sion. 

International Harvester’s Chair- 
man John L. McCaffrey can be ex- 
cused for taking a somewhat dimmer 
view of “rolling readjustments.” 
Hardly a year has passed of the last 
five without some kind of a “re- 
adjustment” playing hob with his 
profit & loss statements. 

After Korea, his defense orders 
slumped from an annual level of 
$224 million to just $47 million. 
Even before International Harves- 
ter had recovered from defense cut- 
backs, in 1953 and 1954 its truck 
division began slipping. Trucks came 
back in 1955 and 1956, but tractors and 
farm machinery hit the skids last year. 

During all this, International Har- 
vester never really ceased making 
money. When one part of the busi- 
ness was slow, there was always an- 
other part to carry the load. But the 
series of “rolling readjustments” ef- 
fectively kept International Harves- 
ter’s profits from growing. In fact, 


HARVESTER’S McCAFFREY: 
troubles again in 1957 


they actually declined, from $4.72 in 
fiscal 1950 to just $2.93 in the latest 
12-month period. 

This year, it looked for awhile as 
though everything would click for 
McCaffrey. In the July quarter farm 
equipment sales ran $10 million ahead 
of the 1956 level. The truck business 
was off only slightly. 

But McCaffrey had yet another 
“rolling readjustment” to worry 
about. This time it was construction 
equipment, the smallest but until 
now the fastest growing part of the 
business. In the nine months through 
July this division was down a sharp 
27%. Conceded McCaffrey: “That's 
the way diversification is.” 

As a result of the decline in the 
construction division, McCaffrey was 
sadly admitting last month that Har- 
vester’s full fiscal year sales would 
probably not exceed around $1,160 
million, down about 7% from 1957, 
in spite of the improvement in the 
farm equipment business. 


INVESTMENTS 





TAKING STOCK 


W hat are Americans’ favorite 

investments? When the Fed 

asked, it got some surprising 
answers. 


“Every American a capitalist,” goes a 
favorite Wall Street slogan, and no 
one sings it louder than New York 
Stock Exchange President Keith Fun- 
ston. How close is that objective? 
Last month the Federal Reserve Board 
reported on an attempt to find out. 

The results were surprising. How 
many capitalists there are in the U‘S. 
the Fed did not profess to know. But 
it did discover one thing: no single 
type of investment appeals to more 
than one quarter of the population. 

Still well out in front in popular 
regard are U.S. savings bonds; 26% 
of the Fed’s cross-section of Ameri- 
cans favored them. But the big 
shocker was their fast-fading esteem: 
just three years ago, 42 out of every 
100 Americans had regarded savings 
bonds as a desirable investment. 
Meanwhile one in four preferred to 
keep his spare cash in savings ac- 
counts, a three per cent gain. 

The Fed’s survey also had some 
mixed tidings for Keith Funston. Only 
one in 10 Americans, it reported, 
looked with favor on common stocks 
as an investment. Redeeming fact: 
in 1954, even fewer—7%—had favored 
stocks. But it was from a minority 
slice. In fact, even more Americans— 
12%—>prefer real estate as a place to 
put their nest eggs to work. 
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WALL STREET 


NOTHING DOING 


With trading slow, brokers 

have plenty of time to search 

for a cure. Current favorite: 
higher commissions. 





“IN THE midst of plenty,” goes a cur- 
rent Wall Street quip, “there is no one 
broker than a broker.” Always good 
for a laugh, such jokes carry a serious 
undertone these days. With trading 
limping along at the slowest pace in 
years, many a broker is hard hit. 

Too Quiet. For the commission- 
collecting brokers, 1957 has been a 
sad year. Even when the market 
broke out of springtime lethargy to 
score near-highs in early July, trad- 
ing lagged. Even August’s sharp de- 
cline did not bring out active sellers. 
But few brokers expected to see still 
worse just after Labor Day, when in 
one session only a slender 1,260,000 
shares changed hands on the Big 
Board, smallest in almost a year and 
one of the smallest in over three years. 

For the average broker, a daily 
New York Stock Exchange turnover 
under 1,600,000 shares barely covers 
costs; some brokers need 2,000,000- 
share days to break even. Moreover, 
the peril point rises higher each year: 
last year alone, member firms added 
6% more employees to their payrolls. 

Many a broker, sitting beside an 
idle telephone, has had plenty of time 
to reconsider a long suggested cure: 
higher commissions, especially on 
higher-priced stocks. Says one: 
“Prices have risen everywhere else. 
But commissions have risen only 
twice, 20% in 1947 and 18% in 1953, 
since the depression. What could be 
more logical?” 


A Fair Shake. Few investors prob- 
ably have any excess of sympathy for 
the brokers’ ills. But some Wall 
Streeters now take pains to point out 
that a rise in commissions might well 
work for everyone’s good. Among 
them: T. Thomas Madsen, partner in 
the NYSE member firm of William L. 
Burton. Says he: “If you walk into 
my office with $18,000 and I recom- 
mend purchase of 100 shares of AT- 
&T, my commission would be $50. But 
if I were to recommend a $1 stock, my 
commission on 18,000 shares would be 
$1,080. Just think of the temptation! 
We must have higher commissions on 
blue-chip and higher-priced issues.” 

But Broker Albert Alsberg, partner 
in another small house, feels other- 
wise. Says he: “Business is certainly 
not good. Still, I say hold the line.” 
Of like mind: big Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which does 
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KAISER’S EDGAR KAISER: 
back on its feet 


12% of round-lot and nearly 20% of 
all odd-lot business on the Big Board. 

Would higher commissions choke 
off sales volume even further? Wall 
Street’s answers range from “Yes” (a 
big wire house) to “Maybe” (a small 
partnership). But Broker Rolph Rol- 
and, partner in the leading arbitrage 
house of Model, Roland & Stone, points 
up another fact. “American investors,” 
says he, “just don’t know how lucky 
they are. In London, if you walked 
into a Throgmorton Street broker and 
bought a round lot comparable to 
AT&T, you’d pay a commission of 
something like $130; here it is $50. 
On the other hand, if you bought 100 
shares of a £2 stock, the commission 
would be only $5.25; here it would be 
$10.62.” 

Uneasy Seat. Meanwhile Wall 
Street’s unseasonable dog days were 
being reflected in another sensitive 
mirror: the going price of a New 
York Stock Exchange seat. Only last 
year Big Board seats commanded 
$113,000. This month a seat changed 
hands at $76,000. 


Volume, Jan. through Aug. (Millions of Shares) 


BIG BOARD 
TRADER’S 


volume is still way ahead of what 
it was back in 1953. But it’s well 
down from the level of the past two 
years as the chart shows. Hence talk 
of hiking commissions. 














CONGLOMERATES 


KAISER MOTORS: 
1957 MODEL 


In 1957 Kaiser Industries 

still faces a multitude of 

problems, but its six-year 

streak of losses seem defi- 
nitely behind it. 





In Oakland, California last month, 
Edgar Kaiser, president of Kaiser In- 
dustries* and a big handful of other 


* Kaiser enterprises, and son of their 


founder, was unashamedly exuber- 
ant. And with good reason. Less than 
fifteen months after the Kaisers’ ill- 
fated excursion into auto production 
had been clasped to the corporate 
bosom of Kaiser Industries, the com- 
pany, automotive division and all, was 
solidly back on its feet. 

Kaiser had dreamed of repeating 
Henry Ford’s success in producing a 
low price car, and, though in the post- 
war decade Kaiser proceeded to lose 
over $125 million in six years, Kaiser 
stockholders always believed he could 
do it. By the end of 1955, however, 
Kaiser’s dream—and that of his stock- 
holders—was in ruins. All that re- 
mained was the still profitable Willys 
division. 

Today Kaiser ranks as one of the 
world’s largest engineering and con- 
struction firms, boasts a_ healthy 
utility-vehicle business, and sizable 
dividend income from its investments 
in steel, aluminum and cement. Tot- 
ting up combined sales of all its 
owned or controlled enterprises, it 
ranks as a $900-million-a-year cor- 
porate behemoth. Where only two 
years before Kaiser had racked up a 
discouraging $35-million loss, it could 
now boast a fat $11.9-million first- 
half profit, only $3 million less than 
Kaiser Industries had made in all of 
1956. 

The Way Out. How had Kaiser 
wrought this fiscal transformation? 
By merging (in March 1956) money- 
losing Kaiser Motors with the Henry 
J. Kaiser Co., nucleus of Kaiser’s 
engineering and construction activi- 
ties, and the holding company for the 
Kaiser’s controlling interest in such 
thriving affiliates as Kaiser Steel, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, and 
Permanente Cement. At the time of 
the merger, Kaiser Motors seemingly 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
r——- (1957) : high, 1734; low, 124%. Dividend 
(i ): none. Indicated 1957 out: none. 
‘otal assets: 


Earnings el share (1956): 72c. 
te) 


$311.3 million. Ticker symbol: KI 


tSince turning the reins of Kaiser Indus- 
tries over to son Edgar, founder Henry J. 
Kaiser, now 75, has been devoting his time to 
developing Kaiser Industries’ Hawaiian real 
estate project, serving as consultant on the 
company’s major policy decisions. 
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had little to recommend it save its 
still-profitable Willys division (the 
old motor car division had been sub- 
stantially liquidated). But it also had 
a potentially valuable $76 million tax 
loss which, Kaiser figured, could be 
used to offset the hefty profits of the 
prosperous Kaiser Co. 


Hefty though they might be, how- 
ever, the Kaiser Co.’s profits were not 
likely to prove large enough to off- 
set the $76-million tax loss before the 
credits expired in 1959. So, with the 
tax collector’s blessing, Kaiser de- 
cided to consolidate the earnings of 
Kaiser Steel and Kaiser Metal Prod- 
ucts with those of the present com- 
pany for tax purposes. To make the 
deal palatable to outside stockhold- 
ers of the steel and metal companies, 
Edgar Kaiser agreed to split with each 
any money the consolidation saved 
them. Thus in 1956 Kaiser offset 
$28 million in consolidated earnings 
with an equivalent amount of prior 
years’ losses, picked up an additional 
$4 million from Kaiser Steel (Kaiser 
Metal Products had a $2.3-million 
loss) on the kickback agreement. 


Profits & Problems. By the end of 
1956, Kaiser thus still had a $48-mil- 
lion carryforward remaining. But at 
the rate Kaiser’s profits have been 
rising in 1957, chances are that most 
of it will be gone by the end of the 
year. That poses another tricky prob- 
lem. When its tax losses are gone, 
Kaiser will once again be liable for 
income taxes at the normal 52% rate. 
Thus, in order simply to stay where 
he is, Edgar Kaiser will have to come 
close to doubling his earnings when 
the credits run out, probably in 1959. 

Moreover, right now Edgar Kaiser 
can use every dollar of net profit he 
can wring out of his enterprises. At 
the time of the merger, Kaiser shoul- 
dered the old motor company’s debt 
burden by taking on a $95-million 
term loan. Interest payments are 
not much of a problem: Kaiser earned 
its fixed charges five times over last 
year. Repayment, however, is an- 
other matter. Debt restrictions bar 
any dividends on Kaiser Industries’ 
common stock until 1963, when the 
last of Kaiser’s bank loans is retired. 

To make things easier, Kaiser 
shifted his debt load early this year 
by refinancing $25 million of the term 
loan. Now he expects to have no 
trouble with the rest. “We don’t 
have to refinance it,” he says. “We'll 
simply pay it off out of earnings.” 
And indeed, in little over a year, 
Kaiser has made considerable prog- 
ress. By the end of the first half, 
Kaiser’s long-term debt had been 
cut by $12.4 million to a more man- 
ageable $82.6 million. It will, how- 
ever, unquestionably take time. 
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UTILITIES 


NOW & THEN 


In some respects, its 75 years 
weigh heavily on Consoli- 
dated Edison. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago this month, 
an imaginative young inventor named 
Thomas Alva Edison nervously pulled 
a big switch, thus opened the world’s 
second commercial steam electric gen- 
erating station, on Pearl Street in New 
York City.* In the Age of Gas Light, 
Edison’s scheme of lighting an entire 
city the size of New York by electric- 
ity was thought quite visionary. Three 
quarters of a century later, however, 
Edison’s Pearl Street station has 
grown into something even the vision- 
ary Edison could not have dreamed 
of: big Consolidated Edison Co.,+ the 
U.S.’ second largest electric utility. 
Its big job: providing not only light, 
but power as well, to the U.S.’ largest 
city. 

Blown Fuse. Years have their pride, 
but Con Edison’s new chairman Har- 
land C. Forbes readily admits that, in 
the utility business at least, age is no 
asset. For Con Edison is not the only 
survivor of 19th Century Manhattan. 
Quite as dated: most of the Big City’s 
architecture, much of it designed for 
the electrical requirements of a by- 
gone day. 

Nearly three quarters of Con Edi- 

*The first, Edison's Holbourne Viaduct Sta- 


tion in London, had opened (and closed) the 
year before. 


tTraded NYSE. Price we, Fa . 
Ek 40. In- 


4516; low, 4134. Dividend ( 

dicated tt ee $2.40. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.20. Total assets: $2,102 million. 
Ticker symbol: ED. 





tax savings, and a healthy 


SALES & REVENUES 
Willys Motors, Inc. 
Engineering & Construction 
OPERATING PROFIT OR LOSS 
OTHER INCOME 
Miscellaneous (royalties, sale 
of assets, etc.): net 


Dividend Income 
Kickback on Tax Agreement 


NET INCOME 








THE RED AND THE BLACK 


Though the Kaisers had succeeded in lifting Kaiser Motors 
out of the red by the end of 1955, most of its profits came 
from the sale of assets. With the merger accomplished, 
however, profits from Willys, engineering and construction, 


Industries, the successor company, solidly back in the black. 
(millions) 

954 1955 

$212.4 


d36.3 


son’s customers live in apartment 
buildings, roughly three quarters of 
which are inadequately wired to 
handle such modern conveniences as 
air conditioners, electric dishwashers 
and deep freezers. Result: more often 
than not, when watt-demanding elec- 
trical appliances go in, the lights go 
out. 

Blown fuses are no small matter to 
Con Edison. Restricted by inadequate 
wiring, New Yorkers use far less 
electricity per capita than the average 
U.S. consumer. Moreover, fewer new 
customers come onto Con Edison’s 
lines each year than in other metro- 
politan areas. This is important to 
Con Edison, because residential sales 
are the icing on any utility’s cake. 
Where last year Con Edison grossed 
2.7c per kwh on commercial-industrial 
sales, it took in 3.98c per kwh on resi- 
dential sales. 

As a result, Con Edison has missed 
much of the most profitable growth 
market other utilities have enjoyed 
since the war. While average resi- 
dential consumption of electricity has 
risen some 106.5% across the nation 
since 1947, Con Edison’s household 
customers are consuming only 67% 
more. 

Growing Pains. Con Edison’s boss 
has an answer for this: a vigorous 
Adequate Wiring Program to alert 
landlords to substandard wiring prob- 
lems. This year Forbes expects that 
upwards of 500 apartment houses will 
be rewired. Prime impetus to the 
drive: the surging use of air condi- 
tioning in Manhattan’s wilting sum- 
mers, which in just a few years has 
boosted electric current used for cool- 
ing to something like 25% of Con 
Edison’s peak load in June. 

But as Con Edison’s air conditioning 
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load has grown, Con Edison itself has 
suffered severe growing pains. With 
the summertime margin between 
power demand and plant capacity 
shrinking, Con Edison has been forced 
to speed up its expansion plans. In 
the next five years, Forbes expects to 
add more capacity to his system than 
he has in the last ten. 

Even for a utility of Con Edison’s 
size, such an undertaking is stagger- 
ing. By 1961, Forbes’ plans call for 
an additional 1.3 million kilowatts ca- 
pacity, a 35% boost, at the cost of $650 
million. Over the next two years, this 
bold buildup will cost $310 million, 
$125 million of which Forbes thinks 
Con Edison will be able to generate 
internally. But the balance will have 
to come from new debt and equity 
financing in a time of soaring interest 
rates. With the growth thrust of 
earnings, already well slowed down, 
Con Edison may well be called on for 
some inventiveness of its own. 




























AIRLINES 


THE NEW 
BENEVOLENCE 


That famed sugar plum fairy 

of aviation, the CAB, is be- 

ginning to scatter her goodies 
in a new direction. 










Like all good children snug in their 
beds, the nation’s airlines have a re- 
current dream: a visit from the sugar 
plum fairy. For the airlines, the 
fount of all good things is the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, aviation’s own 
Sugar Plum Fairy. The choicest 
goodies within her disposal: new 
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CON ED’S PEARL ST. PLANT (CIRCA 1880): 
the customers’ wiring hasn’t caught up 





route awards well powdered with 
profit. 

Neglect Redeemed. Any self-re- 
specting fairy godmother these days 
is apt to have a social conscience, and 
the CAB is no exception. On the 
theory that the big transcontinental 
airlines already have had their in- 
heritance, the Board has been wont 
to concentrate its favors on aviation’s 
backward children, the smaller air- 
lines. Whenever it came time to 
hand out new route awards, the 
choicest plums were sure to go to 
aviation’s smaller fry. 

But last month, for a change, Fairy 
Godmother seemed to recollect avia- 
tion’s forgotten elders. To the senior 
among them, American Airlines,* the 
U.S.’s biggest sky carrier, went a long 
unfamiliar rich confection: a new 
non-stop route between Chicago and 
Mexico City, with optional stops at 
Forth Worth-Dallas and San Antonio. 
Chortled American’s President C. R. 
Smith, wide-eyed with delight: “We 
feel we were entitled to it. It’s about 
time the CAB paid more attention to 
the guys who pioneered this busi- 
ness.” 

To all appearances, aviation’s own 
Sugar Plum Fairy seemed bent on 
redeeming past neglect. As if to 
emphasize her new attitude, she 
brushed aside the competing claims 
of Braniff, which along with such 
smaller carriers as Delta and Capital 
have until now had first claim on 
her favors. And there was much to 
redeem. The choice plums dropped 
in the laps of her favorites in past 
years have usually come at the ex- 
pense of the majors. Forced to share 

*Traded NYSE. Price ran . (1957): high, 
28 — 1634. Dividend (1 : $1. Indicated 

yout: $1. Earnings oor ‘share (1956) : 


* otal, © ume $249.3 million. Ticker 
a 





thick-travelled routes with new ri- 
vals, American’s total revenues, for 
example, have lagged behind the 
industry’s growth pace. Thus at mid- 
year, its total revenues had scored a 
mere 8% advance, vs. a 13% average 
rise for the Big Twelve carriers. 

The Gravy Plane. All of which 
raised hopes among the other majors 
that, since it is the only way to travel, 
they too might book passage aboard 
the CAB’s gravy plane. Some al- 
ready had. Just last month, Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s Eastern Airlinest 
snagged its own choice morsel: a 
non-stop New York-Mexico City 
route that will bring an estimated 
$12 million a year into Eastern’s 
coffers. Pan American’s Juan Trippe, 
who had been standing at the CAB 
ticket counter hoping to book the 
same seat, lost out. 

Trippe, however, had other conso- 
lations. Of the spate of route deci- 
sions handed down in recent weeks, 
Pan American** snared by far the 
largest share. On the heels of per- 
mission to fly the transpolar route 
between the west coast and Europe 
last July, Pan American fielded two 
more important awards last month, 
the right to fly the Great Circle route 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to Tokyo, and a mid-Atlantic route 
from Miami to Rome through San 
Juan and Madrid. 

A Special Savor. All these new 
plums had a special savor. Prima- 
rily international awards, they 
seemed unlikely to increase domestic 
competition very much. And they 
could not have come at a more wel- 
come time. Pinched for profits on 
their fast-rising revenues by soaring 
costs, the airlines greeted the CAB’s 
latest largesse as offering timely, if 
spotty, relief. 

Yet like any shower of favors, the 
CAB’s handouts were not evenly 
divided. In terms of immediate profit, 
the big winner seemed to be Ricken- 
backer, whose Mexico City route 
promised the readiest jingle of coin at 
the ticket counter. But there is a 
limit to his route’s growth, for Rick- 
enbacker shares it with both Aero- 
naves de Mexico and mighty Air 
France. The longer-lasting treat 
seemed likely to be American’s; C.R. 
Smith’s only direct competition on 
his new entry to Mexico City will be 
Compania Mexico de Aviacion. “My 
guess,” opined a CAB official, “is that 
American’s Chicago route is the real 
sleeper.” 

+Traded NYSE. Price ren gs?) hi n. 
5134; low, 3344. Dividend 56) : us 
in stock. ‘Indicated 1957 By st donni mings 
per share (1956): $5.17. Total A -¥. 0 
million. Ticker symbol: EAL 

**Traded NYSE. Price a (ike) bee: high, 
191%; low, 134%. Dividen Indi- 
cated 1957 dt 80c. Earnings 


(1956) : 
Ticker i 


r share 
boy assets: 1.4 million. 
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NATURAL GAS 


FLARE UP 


Stars of the market earlier 
this year, gas stocks have 


come to earth again. 





A FORTNIGHT ago, when Congressional 
adjournment snuffed out the natural 
gas industry’s hopes for enactment 
this year of the Harris-O’Hara Bill, 
shares in the nation’s gas firms went 
into a tailspin. While industrials had 
shown only fitful market strength 
over the past year, natural gas issues 
were set aflame by news breaks that 
indicated the legislation would be 
passed. In general, this would mean 
that gas producers would be free to 
set their own prices without Federal 
regulation and that current confusion 
over field negotiations would come 
largely to an end. 


Follow the Leader. The private bull 
market began in January when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his budget mes- 
sage asked Congress for “legislation 
freeing gas producers from utility- 
type regulation.” Natural gas stocks 
immediately took an 11% jump up- 
ward from their level of five months 
before (see chart). After settling a 
bit over the next two months, the 
index of gas shares zoomed up again 
by 16% following the introduction of 
the Harris-O’Hara Bill in April and 
subsequent endorsement by the Pres- 
ident. All this while the market was 
making little or no net progress on 
balance. 

Not all companies had _ shared 
equally in this latest market flare-up. 
As might be expected, gas issues 
were paced by pipelines such as Pan- 
handle Eastern and Colorado Inter- 
state—outfits which produce a sizable 
proportion of the gas they transmit 
and therefore stand to gain earnings 
from any increase in field prices. 
Shares of Panhandle Eastern, for ex- 
ample, rose from just under 44 in 
October to 56% in January. 

Similar gains were shown by 
Northern Natural Gas, an integrated 
company with large gas reserves, and 
Southern Natural Gas, a pipeline with 
a fast-growing stake in offshore gas 
production. Another big producer, 
El Paso Natural Gas, chalked up 
sharp increases, but much of this was 
due to Wall Street’s interest in the 
firm’s merger with Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline. 

Price & Profit, More of a surprise 
was the strength in integrated com- 
pany stocks. Many of these firms 
have only very small production of 
their own to feed extensive distribu- 
tion operations. They figured they 
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PRIVATE 


BULL MARKET 
Natural gas stocks continued to go up 
during most of the past year while the 
market as a whole was wavering. But 
last month they were no longer buck- 
ing the trend and fell at least as fast 
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had little to gain from the Harris- 
Fulbright Bill, a predecessor of the 
proposed Harris-O’Hara legislation. 
Reason: abandonment of Federal 
Power Commission controls would 
necessarily mean higher field prices 
and a price squeeze at distribution 
point. This in turn could lead to de- 
creased earnings and a slowdown in 
market development. 

Despite this bearish note, prospects 
for passage of de-control legislation 
this year had little effect on inte- 
grated gas stocks. Of ten major list- 
ings reviewed by Forses, five held 
steady over the year and four actu- 
ally gained along the pattern set by 
the pipelines. The one big loser was 
American Natural Gas, which suf- 
fered an earnings setback because of 
warm weather during winter months. 
Its shares dropped from 70% last 
September to 53 in June. 

Clearly a new unity had begun to 
emerge between what once had been 
considered opposing segments of the 
industry. Observed one _ longtime 
specialist in gas securities: “There is 
a great deal of ‘sympathy’ action ap- 
parent these days in natural gas 
stocks. Distributors are beginning to 
feel that, whatever the price of gas, a 
secure supply is important to every- 
one. The present uncertainty over 
gas prices is hampering exploration 
and production. That means it is 
hurting all gas people by holding up 
expansion by both pipeline and dis- 
tributor alike.” 


CASH & CREDIT 


Now that credit is “a mark of 

character” and not a sign of 

inability to pay, J.C. Penney 

is willing to give credit buy- 
ing a try. 


Wuen James Cash Penney, an eager 
Missouri farm boy, opened a tiny dry 
goods store in Kemmerer, Colo., 55 
years ago, everyone expected Penney 
to lose his last penny. His emporium 
was, after all, a cash-and-carry oper- 
ation in a mining town whose 1,000 
inhabitants already owed their souls 
to the company store. But Kemme- 
rerians forgot that Cash was Penney’s 
middle name. That first year he 
grossed $29,000. 

The rest is history. Today the 
1,690-store J.C. Penney* chain of jun- 
ior department stores is the nation’s 
fifth largest retail chain, last year 
rang up record sales of $1.3 billion 
and netted another record $46.8 mil- 
lion. But for all its heads-up mer- 
chandising, Penney has always held 
to the cash-and-carry policies that 
Founder Penney found so lucrative. 

Friendly Enemies. Last month, how- 
ever, Penney President Albert Wil- 
liam Hughes announced that for the 
first time in Penney’s history, the 
chain will institute credit buying. To 
be sure, the grand old conservative 
retailer did not make its decision 
overnight. Research into credit had 
been going on for two years. Even 
Penney’s own competitors had been 
“courteous enough,” Hughes revealed, 
to let Penney men see how their credit 
plans work. “Retailers have nothing 
to hide from one another,” says 
Hughes. “By the time you copy them, 
they’re ahead of you anyway.” 

So tentative are Penney’s plans that 
it has not yet decided on any specific 
credit policy, plans only to test the 
scheme “some time next year” in a 
few selected stores. What really sold 
Penney on trying credit, according to 
Hughes, is the complete change in at- 
titude and operation that has come 
over credit buying in recent years. 
“It’s not at all like the days,” says he, 
“when my family couldn’t get credit 
because they couldn’t pay. Today 
credit is a mark of character.” 

Did Hughes think that the credit 
program would invariably produce 
quips about James Penney’s middle 
name? “Oh, sure,” says Hughes, “Now 
they’ll call him James Credit Penney.” 


high, 
$4.25. Indi- 
s per share 
3.4 million 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran A (1957) : 
8544; low, 75. Dividend (1 : 
cated 1957 $5.8. “Foial $4.25. taal 
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LAKE CHARLES (LA.) REFINERY AT NIGHT: 


OIL 


GLOBAL GAMBIT 


In the global scramble for 
oil, Cities Service i: fast be- 
coming a prime contender. 


AS CHAIRMAN of the Cities Service 
Co.,* W. Alton (“Pete”) Jones has 
had to work twice as hard as many 
other U.S. oilmen. After World War 
II, Jones had to concentrate on ex- 
panding his refineries. By the time 
Jones was free to go exploring for 
crude oil on a large scale the big oil 
play had moved overseas. And no 
sooner was Jones able to pump up half 
the domestic oil he needed than for- 
eign crude started flooding the US. 

But last month Jones not only had 
caught up with the rest of the indus- 
try, he had clearly stolen a king-sized 
march on it. In Paris, Cities Service 
signed an agreement with two French 
oil companies to look for oil on a 50- 
50 basis in Algeria’s oil-promising Sa- 
hara Desert, and was considered a 
sure bet to obtain the necessary per- 
mit from the French Government. 
Thus Jones had, in effect, beat out 
such top oil-finders as California 
Standard and Texas Gulf Producing, 
which also had been sniffing at Algeri- 
an leases. 

It was no small feather in Jones’ 
homburg. The burning sands of the 
Sahara are the hottest undeveloped 
oil sands known in the world today 
(Forses, June 1). With just 50 wells 
drilled, the Sahara’s proven reserves 
already stand at 3.5 billion barrels, 
and some oilmen feel it may hold as 
much as seven billion barrels, a high 
total by any standard. Exulted Cities 


*Traded NYSE. Price range Oo i R. h, 


71; low, 58. Dividend (1956) 40 % 
stock. Indicated 1957 payout: plus 2% 
stock. a per share (1956): ‘30,03 ‘Spee 
assets: 


$1.2 billion. Ticker symbol: 
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for a Homburg, a feather 


Service President Burl S. Watson 
when the news was out: “We’re very 
enthusiastic about Algeria. In fact, we 
intend to start drilling as soon as we 


” 


can. 


Strike in the Sultanate. But Algeria 
was not Cities Service’s only overseas 
oil strike. Just a few weeks ago, 
Jones and Watson announced that 
their crews had struck oil, in partner- 
ship with Richfield Oil, in the Mid- 
dle East’s exotic Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman. Its two discovery wells 
had an indicated yield of 2,000 barrels 
of oil a day, and by drilling three more 
wells it was able to find oil in four 
widely scattered areas. Even rival oil- 
men now concede that Muscat and 
Oman may yet rival the heavy oil 
producers of nearby Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. 

That was not all. Jones also has 
gone into South America in his search 
for crude. In Colombia, his drillers 
have just started the first test well on 
the El Carare tract, which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by oil bearing 
lands. In Venezuela, Cities Service 
has joined a team effort to look for oil 
in the Gulf of Paria, which also lies 





CITIES SERVICE’S JONES: 
bonanza in the Sahara? 


between rich oil lands. “The Gulf of 
Paria,” smiles Watson, “holds high 
promise of turning up something 
good.” 


Power or Petroleum. Everything 
seemed to be going Cities Service’s 
way, but it was no accident. W. Alton 
Jones has been turning Cities Service 
around, one way or another, ever 
since he became its president in 1940. 
A self-made Midwesterner who 
started as a clerk in the utility-oil 
empire then run by Cities Service, 
Jones reached the top spot in the 
company almost concurrently with 
the Government’s Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. Under the New 
Deal’s “death sentence” clause, a 
holding company could not be in both 
utilities and other industrial lines. Its 
ultimatum to Cities Service: the com- 
pany either had to get out of utilities 
or get out of oil. 

Jones chose to stay in oil. With 
one hand, he fired off a series of well- 
timed appeals to the Government 
asking for time to sell his individual 
utilities at the right time and best 
price. With the other hand, he fol- 
lowed a classic building plan for an in- 
tegrated oil company. First came serv- 
ice stations to assure outlets for his 
products. Next came refineries. In 1943, 
he put the vast Lake Charles (La.) re- 
finery on stream. By 1947 Cities Serv- 
ice was doing so well that it declared 
its first dividend in 10 years. 

Only then, too, did Jones have 
enough chips to deal himself into the 
risky, high stakes game of looking for 
crude oil. One high card was Cities 
Service’s interest in the offshore wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, where Jones 
joined the CATC group (partners: 
Continental, Atlantic, Tidewater). 
The partners picked up now-valuable 
tracts for a song, have had one of the 
highest discovery rates in the Gulf. 
Another card yet to be played: west- 
ern Canada, where Jones is fast 
pumping up more and more crude oil 
for the refinery he is building in 
Toronto. 

There has been, however, one major 
hitch: Cities Service still has to buy 
half its oil from outside suppliers. The 
Sahara could go a long way toward 
righting this balance. Algerian na- 
tionalists, it is true, could cut the 
pipeline that eventually must con- 
nect the oil fields with Mediterranean 
ports. But if France can settle her 
colonial -problem, Jones probably 
would ship oil for 70c a barrel less 
than even the Middle East producers. 
Sums up Burl Watson: “Algeria is a 
first-class hunting ground for oil.” To 
other oilmen, who would love to rush 
crews to the Sahara, Watson’s obser- 
vation was the understatement of the 


year. 
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propellers with the brains 
and brawn ..............4¢ 
to TAME A TURBINE 


Converting the power of the new gas turbine or “turboprop” 
aircraft engines into useful thrust is a most exacting 
assignment for the time-honored propeller. It has to handle 
just about double any previous power . . . smooth out fast 
accelerations characteristic of these engines . . . control their 
power by the subtlest amount of pitch change on the 

blades . . . reverse to slow down and stop the momentum of 
some hundred tons of airplane. 


With electromechanical brains for precise control . . . and 
with tough, one-piece extruded steel blades to handle 
unprecedented horsepower . . . Turbolectrics convert the 
basic operating efficiency of the turboprop into 
flying efficiency. 


# eee A leader in powerplant design, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbolectric propellers are designed to get also leads today in translation of turbine power into 
maximum performance from the new turbine engines useful propeller thrust. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Turbolectric Propellers by Ci RTISS-WRIG HT 


CORPORATION ° CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Warcut Arronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Paorsicen Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanne, Pa. * Execrnonics Diviston, Carlsteads, N. J. 
Merais Processinc Diviston, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Sreciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Urtica-Benp Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exromt Division, New York, N. ¥ 
Catowsiz Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aenornysics Devetorment Conronation, Sante Barbara, Calif. * Reseancn Diviston, Clifton, N. J. & Quehenna, Pa. 
Inpustatat ano Scirentiric Prooucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cuntiss-Warcut Evunora, N. ¥.. Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Meta Provucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Wmcut or Canapa Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Paoruision Ressancn Conronation, Sante Monica, Calif. 
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Il. Hot Box—but one that performs an amazing analyzing elements in the oil, the spectrometer can 
service. Diesel crankcase oil, already reduced to an spot engine trouble before it gets serious. Minor 
ash, is burned inside electronic spectrometer. By repairs then prevent costly breakdowns later. 


WW 


a 4 
‘sail 4 


2. Tip-off—A lab technician records readings from 3. Emergency Call—If test indicates trouble, 
spectrometer dials. Electronic devices connected to each spectrometer operator can have locomotive 
dial search for a different telltale element in oil sample. pulled into the repair shop immediately. 








Whats new on the New York Central 





Electronic ‘furnace’ analyzes lube oil 
to stop trouble before it starts 
...and keep your freight moving faster 


Inside a temperature- and humidity-controlled 
room at the Central’s new Technical Research 
Center in Cleveland, a group of highly skilled 
technicians spend their time burning lubri- 
cating oil—practically drop by drop. 

These men operate an intricate, multi- 
dialed spectrometer. This amazing machine, 
with its tiny electronic furnace, can predict 
diesel engine trouble before it starts! 

By doing so, the spectrometer keeps more 
locomotives out of the repair shops and on 
the rails . . . moving your freight faster. Its 
testing ability will save $16,000,000 a year on 
locomotive maintenance alone. 


Mechanical Blood Test 


The spectrometer watches over the health of 
the Central’s big diesel fleet like the team 
physician for a group of champion athletes. 


4. Back in Service—hours or days sooner 
than previously. Spectrometer told shop 
crews exactly where to look for trouble. 


Regularly every New York Central locomo- 
tive is tapped for a minute sample of its 
lubricating oil. The samples are reduced to 
ash at the testing stations, then forwarded to 
the Central’s Cleveland lab. There a few 
grains of the ash are burned in the spectrom- 
eier. And as they are consumed the machine’s 
16 sensitive dials clock the presence and 
quantity of 16 elements. 


If certain elements show up in the tests or 
begin to increase drastically, the spectrom- 
eter operator knows that trouble may be 
getting ready to start. 


For example, if a trace of lead or copper 
appears, it means a bearing is beginning to 
wear. Or if silicon turns up, dirt from the 
roadbed may be getting into the engine. 


The lab returns its diagnosis to the locomo- 
tive’s home base. And if there is trouble 
brewing, a repair crew can quickly fix it 
before it turns into a costly breakdown. Elimi- 
nated are unnecessary overhauls, arbitrary 
oil changes when none are needed . . . and 
costly delays en route to shippers and their 
customers. 


Electronic Railroading 


This new testing equipment and the highly 
trained men who run it represent the new 
brand of railroading being pioneered by the 
New York Central. They stand for improve- 
ment—just one of many improvements that 
now mean better service than ever for you, 


Route of the “Early Birds” — Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


This Tanker Is Full of Gasoline. The 
tank trailer was loaded with 4,700 gallons of 
volatile gasoline when it overturned, skidded 
15 feet, bounced off an abutment and 
snapped a light pole. The trailer was caved 
in, crushed and wrinkled, but not a drop of 
gasoline was spilled. Why? The tanker was 
made from USS Cor-TEn Steel, a special 
high strength steel that is 144 times as 
; strong as standard carbon steel. Inciden- 
ce By — tally, the tanker was repaired and is now 
a back in service. The owner expects to get 
eight more years of service out of it! 


Observatory Skeleton. This is what an 
astronomical observatory looks like before 
the skin is applied. Naturally, all the im- 
portant parts are made from steel. The 
dome is on rollers, and a small five-horse- 
power motor rotates it to any part of the 
sky. The shutters (through which the tele- 
scope looks) are opened with a one-horse- 
power motor. Why did they use steel? What 
other metal is so strong, so stable, or so easy 
to fabricate? 


On the Famous Pecos River. This bridge soars across the Pecos River near Comstock, Texas. 
The country is still rough and forbidding, as it was when Wild West yarns made it famous. A flash 
flood wiped out the old_bridge, so American Bridge Division of United States Steel erected this new 
one. Nobody knows more about building bridges. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Stee! 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes . . . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
“USS” and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 








CANADA 


NORTHERN LIGHT 
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DOBSON (L), GORDON (R) & FIELD MARSHAL MONTGO 


€ ‘ 
MERY 


General Dynamics and Republic Steel getting 


together? That's 


how go-getting Canadian 


Crawford Gordon likes to describe A. V. Roe’s 
proposed merger with Dominion Steel & Coal. 


Like any doting father tickled if 
somewhat awed by his strapping son, 
Chairman Sir Roy Dobson of Great 
Britain’s big Hawker Siddeley Group 
(aircraft, autos, engineering) was 
looking with pride at his Canadian 
offspring this month. His 84%-owned, 
$180-million-assets A. V. Roe (Can- 
ada)* subsidiary appeared about to 
shoot up to giant stature by the latest 
in a series of bold moves which raised 
Avro from 300 workers in an idle 
plant (“Dobson’s Folly”) in 1945 to 
Canadas biggest industrial employer 
with 23,000 workers in 1957. 

Dobson, the man behind Britain’s 
Hawker Hurricanes and Avro Lan- 
casters of World War II fame, could 
be doubly proud. It was his own 
protege, 42-year-old Crawford Gor- 
don, who had built A. V. Roe to its 
present eminence. 

In Toronto last month, Gordon was 
plunging ahead with plans to buy 
Canada’s No. Three steel producer, 
Nova Scotia’s Dominion Steel & 
Coal.+ It was a big deal and Gordon 
was not underplaying it. “You’ve 


*Traded Toronto Stock Bachenge. Pric 
range, Canadian dollars (1957): hh, 2546; 
low, 16. Dividend, C.d. (1956) : none. Indicated 
1957 payout, C.d.: 80¢. Earnings per share, 
C.d. (1956): $1.88. Total assets: $180 million 
(U.S. dollars). Ticker symbol: ROE. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): ividend 
(1956) : 7 payout: $1. Earn- 
ings per share (1956) : $3.15. Total assets: $160 
million. Ticker symbol: DSL. 
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got to picture General Dynamics** 
getting together with Republic Steel 
to realize what this merger means to 
Canada,” exulted he. “We'll be the 
biggest manufacturing ‘company in 
Canada—equivalent to a $3.5 billion 
U. S. corporation. We'll be even big- 
ger,” he chuckled, “than our parent 
Hawker Siddeley.” 

Yankee Tutor, Yankee Ways. Color- 
ful, courageous Roy Dobson had set 
up Avro as the nucleus of a permanent 
Canadian aircraft industry in 1945. 
Before that Canadian companies had 
merely assembled American and Brit- 
ish planes. In the CF-100 interceptor 
and the Orenda and Iroquois turbo- 
jet engines, Avro Aircraft has pro- 
duced three wholly Canadian-de- 
signed and developed products with 
world-wide reputations. But Gordon, 
who learned Yankee ways from 
American-born Canadian munitions 
minister C. D. Howe, drove Avro 
ahead—with Dobson’s hearty ap- 
proval—into heavy industry with 
foundries and forgings and into trans- 
portation with railroad rolling stock 
and buses. 

Gordon was also going a long way 
toward introducing American ways 
to old-fashioned, one-man-style Ca- 
nadian management. “Crawford Gor- 
don,” flatly asserts one Toronto 
admirer, “is a visionary administra-~ 


**A major A. V. Roe competitor through its 
Canadair division. 


tor of the new decentralized author- 
ity school. He revitalized stagnant 
Canadian Car by breaking it up into 
five autonomous divisions and dele- 
gating responsibility for each to the 
best man he could find.” At any rate, 
Gordon's policies bore fruit. From 
earnings of $3.1 million in 1952, Avro 
rose to net of $9 million last year. 

Big Deals. Early this year Gordon 
took a characteristically giant step 
by organizing a syndicate which 
bought control of Canada’s Algoma 
Steel, with A. V. Roe taking one third 
of the controlling stock for $18 mil- 
lion. But, as it turned out, this was 
only the prelude to an even bigger 
deal: Gordon’s $100 million offer to 
buy Dominion Steel & Coal lock, 
stock and barrel. 

Dosco was big game. Under the 
recent lash of Montreal reorganizer 
Lionel Forsyth, its earnings climbed 
from $2.9 million in 1955 to $7 million 
last year. It has sunk nearly $100 
million into modernization. Dosco’s 
$50 million working capital was far 
greater than Avro’s own $30 million. 
After Forsyth’s death last January, 
Gordon decided to step into the 
obvious management vacuum as 
forcefully as he had in the Algoma 
situation lest Dosco be taken over by 
German interests. 

The Meaning of Victory. Not all of 
Dosco’s directors liked the color of 
Crawford Gordon’s offer to pay 
nearly $100 million in Avro stock and 
cash. But, despite their opposition, 
early this month Gordon was talking 
confidently of speedy victory. “Dosco 
has tremendous growth potential, and 
fits our diversification policy like a 
glove,” he enthused. But Gordon’s 
merger was delayed by a sensitive 
Canadian situation. Because some 
Toronto companies have in the past 
bought out Maritime competitors only 
to board them up, Dosco’s workers 
have suspected Avro’s motives. An- 
swers Gordon: “We are not liqui- 
dators. We want to build up Dosco 
to realize its full potential in Can- 
ada’s expanding “economy.” 

Dosco would indeed add a firm 
foundation to Avro’s aircraft busi- 
ness, help to bring down its propor- 
tion of government orders. Then, 
too, Avro’s Canadian Car & Foundry 
Division which last year had to buy 
$9 million worth of steel, would have 
Dosco as a ready source. 

Gordon also may have a real kicker 
in Avro’s 2,300-man engineering staff, 
biggest in Canada. With Dosco’s un- 
tapped resources, including vast 
Newfoundland iron ore deposits, to 
conjure with, Avro’s designers can 
look profitably beyond aircraft draw- 
ing boards. In turn, parent Hawker 
Siddeley’s international organization 
strengthens Avro’s position in seek- 
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CORPORATE COLONIZATION 


Britain's Hawker Siddeley Group has been cutting quite 
a swath in Canadian industry. Through its subsidiary A. V. 
Roe (Canada) it has swept up large or controlling inter- 
ests in a half-billion-dollar network of Canadian companies. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP (U.K.) 
$143-million assets 








A. V. Ree (Canada) wholly owns: 
$180-million_assets 


Avro Aircraft 

Orenda Engines 

Canadian Steel Improvement 

Canadian Steel Foundries 

Canadian Applied Research 

Canadian Thermo Control 

Canadian Car 

Canadian Steel Wheel 
(50% owned) 


panera 


Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 
Gloster Aircraft 

Hawker Aircraft 

Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power 
Hawksley Constructions 

High Duty Alloys 

A. V. Roe & Co. 

The Brush Group (being acquired) 
A. V. Roe (Canada) 


through Desce will wholly own: 
$160-million_assets 


Dominion Coal 
Dominion tron & Steel 
Dominion Shipping 
Canadian Steel 
Canadian Bridge 
Canadian Tube & Steel 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Halifax Shipyards 
Seaboard Power 

Li + 


with others controls Algoma 
Stee! which wholly owns: 

$137-million assets 
Algoma Steel Products 
Algoma Ore Properties 
Canadian Furnace 
Cannelton Coal & Coke 
Lake Superior Steel 
Fiborn Limestone 
Southern Algoma Ry. 
Two Cities Transit 











Dominion Wabana Ore 








ing export markets for new ideas. 

Sovthward Ho! All in all, as Dosco 
shareholders’ acceptances came pour- 
ing in this month, it looked as if 
Gordon and Dobson had taken their 
biggest step yet. But Gordon was not 
content to do one thing at a time. 
Last month he also signed a cross- 
licensing deal with New York’s 
$180 million-sales General Precision 
Equipment Corp. Presumably elec- 
tronics-minded General Precision’s~ 
technological knowhow would give 
Avro’s engineers even more to chew 
on than they already have. 


MANAGEMENT 


THE LATEST 
FRILL 


No business is quite com- 
— these days without the 
test bit of corporate frip- 
pery: a formalized acquisi- 
tions department. 





Starr work, and the free prolifera- 
tion thereof, Management Consult- 
ant Peter Drucker once observed, is 
the last frontier of the “new entre- 
preneur” in business. In the 1920s, 
no company was really up-to-the- 
minute until it could boast. the latest 
fashion, a public relations depart- 
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ment. In the 1930s and 1940s, a 
mushrooming personnel department, 
complete with wage & salary admin- 
istrators, psychiatrists, and even a 
company chaplain, was all the rage. 
Now in the 1950s, something new has 
emerged: the acquisition department. 

Like many a corporate frippery, all 
that is really new in this latest ar- 
rival is the name. For years, smart 
management has jumped at _ the 
chance to make a strategic buy of a 
likely business that could be neatly 
meshed into its own, and never more 
so than in the last three years. But 
few corporations have gone so far as 
to formalize the function in a special 
department. In the delicate negotia- 
tions involved in mergers, many top 
brass say, some things just should 
not be talked about. 

One bold dissenter to this view, it 
turned out last month, is General 
Foods’ President Charles G. Morti- 
mer. Far from putting a bushel 
basket of secrecy over the acquisi- 
tive gleam in his outfit’s eye, Morti- 
mer announced a new staff section: 
an Acquisition Department, in which 
four GF staffers will work full time 
putting likely outfits under a search- 
ing microscope. Says Mortimer: 
“Our people in Acquisition are to 
think of nothing but acquisitions.” 
Likeliest current prospect: medium- 
sized (1956 sales: $54 million), chew- 
ing gum making (Chiclets, Dentyne) 
American Chicle Co. 


“Frankly,” one GF aide confided, 
“it’s really a sort of advertising—a 
way of telling likely sellers that we’re 
interested.” But not all of Morti- 
mer’s peers liked the idea. Snorted 
one: “Sellers know we're here. We 
don’t have to shout about it.” Said 
another, American Machine & Foun- 
dry’s President Morehead Patterson: 
“I wouldn’t do it. After all, you al- 
ways have the Justice Department’s 
antitrust division looking over your 
shoulder.” 

Replies Mortimer: “Antitrust? Why 
we conduct our business in Macy’s 
window.” 


BANKS 


POOPED BOOM? 


The First National City Bank 
thinks “the boom may be 
getting a little tired.” 


Atonc Tin Pan Alley, the tunesmiths 
complain that “everybody’s a song- 
writer.” On Wall Street, customer’s 
men grouse that “everybody’s an 
analyst.” But when it comes to 
gauging the health of the economy, 
most investors swear by the monthly 
newsletters published by the nation’s 
big banks. One of the most respected 
of all: the knowing report issued by 
Manhattan’s First National City 
Bank, third biggest in the country 
(total assets: $7.4 billion). 

Thus last month, when First Na- 
tional City thought it detected signs 
that “the boom may be getting a little 
tired,” newsletter readers perked up. 
Among the bank’s signs: 1) after a 
continuous rise since 1955's first 
quarter, industrial equipment pur- 
chases dipped slightly in this year’s 
second quarter; 2) machine tool 
backlogs have been slipping; 3) the 
market for heavy structural steel— 
until lately a tight market—is now 
reportedly nearing balance; 4) de- 
mand for non-ferrous metals—always 
a bellwether of industrial buying— 
has turned sluggish; 5) copper prices 
are still going down. 

The bank’s conclusion: “With pri- 
vate plants and equipment spending 
levelling off and Federal defense 
orders being cut back, hopes for a 
good fall pick-up . . . center more 
and more on the auto industry.” An 
enthusiastic reception of Detroit’s 
1958 models, says First National City, 
“would undoubtedly have a powerful 
tonic effect upon the whole econ- 
omy.” As for the boom, it may be 
getting a little tired, says the bank, 
but “there is no doubt that, despite 
soft spots, the country generally is 
still enjoying exceptional prosperity.” 
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The growth of the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
since World War II has been one of the most spectacular 
success stories in American business. Yet it is not merely 
a story of good salesmanship and sound management. 
Most insurance companies have these factors in 
abundance. Rather, itis a story of extraordinary 
consumer acceptance of our unique contracts. You 
liked the new approach to insurance and money 
accumulation problems which Franklin offered. The 
result was that you wrote the story of Franklin success. 

In 1956 our percentage gain in outstanding ordinary 


business over the previous year was 17.9% . . . highest 
among all major companies. In 1957 Americans are 
buying Franklin plans at the phenomenal rate of over 
$2,000,000 every business day. Newest addition to our 
portfolio of special plans is the attractive Family 
Protector currently being introduced. This plan, will, 
we believe, substantially accelerate our already amazing 
rate of growth. 

We will be pleased to have your inquiry as to the 
“Double Protection” benefits which your family can 


enjoy under this new program. 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


The Friendly 


4 


, FRANKLIN LIFE toa 
a COMPANY 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 CHAS. E. BECKER, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Over two billion six bundred million dollars of insurance in force. 
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DRUG CHAINS 


FALLEN STAR 


Ten years ago, Justin Dart 
was the wonder boy of re- 
tailing, seemed sure to set 
the drug chain world on its 
ear. Today at 50, Rexall’s 
all-but-forgotten boss admits 
that he is “just another pill 
peddler.” 





Tuey tell the story of the Hollywood 
press agent who never so much as 
got his client’s name in the paper. 
“Waddaya beefing about?” the agile 
agent told his complaining client. 
“You’re bigger news now than ever— 
everybody’s wondering what ever 
happened to you.” 

The same sort of doubtful fame was 
attached last month to another former 
luminary of the business world, the 
onetime wonder boy of the retail drug 
business. Prompted by news from 
Los Angeles’ Rexall Drug Co.,* a few 
hardy souls with long memories along 
Wall Street wondered: “Whatever 
happened to Justin Dart?” 

The reminder came in the form of a 
first-half report from Rexall’s presi- 
dent & chairman. In itself it was 
hardly remarkable: it showed sales 
in the seasonably slow first half 
up about $1 million, earnings per 
share down from 52c to 47c. But 
it was enough to make Wall Street 
recollect that just about ten years 
ago Justin Dart, then 40, was getting 
a terrific billing as a boy wonder of 
retailing, and one likely to set the 
drug chain business right on its ear. 
Yet in the decade since, the industry 
has somehow managed to maintain 
its equilibrium, and to many a Wall 
Streeter the name of Justin Dart now 
50 is all but forgotten. 


Radical Rx. In his heydey, Justin 
Whitlock Dart was big business copy. 
A hulking, handsome ex-All Big Ten 
tackle (Northwestern, 1928-29), he 
was 22 and fresh out of college in 
1929 when he line-bucked his way 
into the drug business by marrying 
the daughter of Charles R. Walgreen 
Sr. of big drug chain fame (she di- 
vorced him ten years later). 

Nepotism was never really a factor 
in Dart’s career after that. Carrying 
the ball himself, Dart rose to general 
manager in just 12 years, instituted 
the kind of changes that angered 
many an oldtime Walgreen executive 
but made Dart a big name in drug 
retailing. He reorganized Walgreen’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
107%; low, 844. Dividend (1956): 50c. Indicated 
1957 payout: 50c. Earnings per share (1956): 

= assets: $91 million. Ticker sym- 


drug store interiors, separating soda 
fountains from drug counters so that 
straw-suckers and sandwich-munch- 
ers would not have to look at Bromo- 
Seltzer bottles. 

Dart’s interior decorating paid off. 
By the time he left Walgreen in 1941 
to join United Drug Co., Walgreen’s 
sales had more than doubled. At 
United (which changed its name to 
Rexall Drug in 1946) Dart was soon 
president, and he began calling one 
daring play after another with the 
same razzle-dazzle he had learned on 
the playing fields of Northwestern. 

Everything Dart did was big news. 
He uprooted Rexall’s headquarters 
in Boston and set it down in Los An- 
geles. He began beefing up Rexall’s 
roster of drug stores by the dozen, 
branched out into manufacturing. 

Rx For Rexall. In his first five years 
as Rexall’s boy boss, Dart brought 


REXALL’S DART: 
what became of the razzle-dazzle? 


his roster of stores up to 600, just 
about doubled sales (to $178.9 mil- 
lion) and almost quadrupled net in- 
come (to $4 million). Dart, however, 


professed to have barely gotten 
started. Recognizing the fast-rising 
supermarket as a threat to the corner 
drug store, he dreamed. boldly of a 
glamour chain of drug & sundry 
“superstores.” 

With that vision filling his eyes, in 
1946 Dart reversed his field, soon was 
shutting down smaller stores and 
selling off others by the dozen, fre- 
quently at bargain prices. Meanwhile 
he lost no time in building super- 
stores, opening the first, an Owl at 
Los Angeles’ Hollywood & Vine, that 
same year. Billed as the world’s 
biggest drug store, it premiered at a 
$90,000 party, with blazing search- 
lights, and milling movie stars. 

With the opening of the Hollywood 


Owl, Dart became the darling of the 
business press, which delighted in 
calling him “the wonder boy of re- 
tailing.” But it was a brief fame. 
Barely two years later, Rexall’s earn- 
ings had plunged from $4 million to 
$1.4 million, and in 1949 Rexall dipped 
$1.7 million into the red. 

Hardly anyone stopped to ask what 
had happened. But a diagnosis would 
not have been difficult. In his haste 
to set up the superstores, by 1949 
Dart had whittled his chain down to 
340 stores. It, was a case of too far 
too fast. Superstores proved far more 
costly to build and operate than Dart 
had figured. 

The move from Boston was also 
expensive, costing more than $1 mil- 
lion at a time when 75% of Rexall’s 
business was in the east. Nor had 
Dart exactly boosted team _ spirit 
when earnings began to tumble, by 
lopping some 2,500 employees from 
his staff, many of whom had made 
the move from Boston. Still, Dart felt 
that things at Rexall were going fine. 
“To those not in the company,” he 
said, “we look worse and worse. But 
inside . . . we're feeling better and 
better.” 

Whither Wonder Boy? Last month, 
eight years later, Wall Streeters con- 
tinued to look on Dart’s Rexall as 
people did who were “not in the com- 
pany.” With its chain pared down to 
158 stores, Rexall’s sales have skidded 
some 15% in the last ten years, from 
$182.7 million to $155.6 million. Its 
stock, which hit a high of 19% in 
Dart’s 1946 heyday, has not budged 
over 10% in the past three years. Of 
Rexall’s recent past one analyst com- 
ments pithily: “Uninspiring.” 

Justin Dart, however, points to 
what he regards as some “overlooked 
gains.” Rexall’s $9.1-million net in- 
come last year, on sales of $155.6 
million, he stresses, works out to a 
5.8% profit margin before taxes, com- 
pared with just 3.8% in halcyon 1946. 
In short, says Dart, Rexall is making 
more money on less sales. 

Nevertheless, when Justin Whitlock 
Dart is satisfied with that low-keyed 
claim, it is obvious that the world 
has turned over many times in the 
last ten years. In fact, even his Hol- 
lywood & Vine Owl is no longer the 
world’s biggest drug store. “Let’s 
put it this way,” says Dart, who pref- 
aces many a remark with that phrase. 
“It’s one of the biggest in the world.” 

Asked iast month whatever hap- 
pened to him, Dart just laughed, re- 
plied “I’m still here, plugging along. 
Each year we're getting a little big- 
ger and a little better.” How does it 
feel to be an aging boy wonder? 
“Let’s put it this way,” says Justin 
Dart. “Today I’m just another pill 
peddler.” 
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Cash Payout as % of Earnings after Funds for the Year ended June 30 1957 


DIVIDEND YIELD As rail stocks went into a decline, yields began to shoot up shorply. Buf as 


profits began to decline, more than one road found its dividend coverage growing increasingly thin. 








Percentage of Percentage of 
BI i arnings Retained SMI Earnings Paid Out 


‘Wall Street considers most of these rail 
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RAILROADS 


PLUMP PAYOFF 


Whatever bad news the mar- 

ket quotations may bring 

them, a good many railroad 

investors can look forward 

to well-filled dividend enve- 
lopes this year. 


Amipst the general discouragement 
that surrounded the declining rail- 
road stocks last month, there was, as 
there usually is in weak markets, at 
least one compensation: as Standard 
& Poor’s rail average declined to its 
lowest level since late 1954, rail yields 
soared to 6.8%, the highest level since 
January 1954, and a far cry from the 
industrials’ current 4.1%. Individual 
yields ranged from the B&O’s cau- 
tious 3.92% to the Lehigh Valley’s 
precarious 9.23%. 

Safe? Unquestionably, the yields 
looked good. But were they safe? 
Barring an unforeseen business reces- 
sion, most of the evidence suggested 
that many were, for the time being 
at least. Despite the disappointment 
that followed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s rate _ ruling, 
there were a sizable number of roads 
which seemed destined to top even 
their 1956 earnings records by good 
margins. Among them: the Pocahon- 
tas carriers, the Reading, Western 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern. At the same time, such industry 
blue chips as the Union Pacific, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Southern, Santa Fe and 
Great Northern at worst seemed 
likely to register moderate gains. 

There were disconcerting excep- 
tions. Texas & Pacific, Illinois Cen- 
tral and Louisville & Nashville were 
likely to do somewhat less well than 
they had in 1956. Some other roads 
were having a really bad time with 
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I dividends well over on the conservative side... ] 


46 67 60 73 58 74 83 68 71 7.0 


indicated % Gash Yield at Current Prices 


rising costs. They included the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Erie in the East, The Coast Line and 
the Frisco in the South. But these 
laggards were the exception rather 
than the rule, thanks to higher freight 
rates. 

Profit Plateay. With such relatively 
steady prospects, why had investors 
lost confidence in the rails? The up- 
ward turn of the inflationary spiral 
and the general collapse of the 
market go a long way toward ex- 
plaining it. 

But at least one rail analys. last 
month had another suggestion: “I'd 
guess,” said he, “that the cost-cutting 
technological revolution wrought in 
the industry by the diesel locomotive 
is just about at an end.” In the decade 
since the war the savings from dieseli- 
zation have meant that the railroads 
were able to increase their profits by 
72% while revenues rose only 38%. 

“T’d guess,” adds this analyst, “that 
except on a few roads—the Norfolk 
& Western most notably—techno- 
logical improvements are not going 
to produce anywhere near such spec- 
tacular gains in the next ten years. 
At least that’s the way it looks now.” 
Concludes he: “All this means that 
the roads are going to have little help 
in their apparently endless battle 
against inflation.” 

Covered Dividends. Thus, as flag- 
ging investor interest pushed yields 
upwards, Wall Street was taking a 
close look at dividend coverage. In 
the year ended June 30 (see chart) 
there was no doubt that many rail- 
roads, particularly those which had 
raised their rates at the year-end, had 
committed themselves to an un- 
usually high rate of payout. 

But though Wall Street has gen- 
erally considered a 60% payout con- 
servative for the industry, a higher 
rate by no means indicates that the 
dividend is inadequately covered. 


[—Cowerage on these is at least adequate ... ——— r— These are approaching 


the danger point... 
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Percentage payout alone is a far 
from reliable gauge of dividend cov- 
erage. The state of the balance sheet 
must be considered. So must the 
trend of profits—up or down? 

Seaboard, Santa Fe and Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, paid out substan- 
tially the same percentage of their 
earnings. But the Pennsy’s highly 
leveraged earnings were of quite a 
different order from those of either 
Seaboard or Santa Fe. To put it in 
balance sheet terms, Pennsy in 1956, 
earned its bond interest and other 
fixed charges just twice over. Sea- 
board and Santa Fe earned theirs 
roughly six times. 

Against the Ceiling. For those roads 
with an extremely high rate of pay- 
out, the dividend portents were ad- 
mittedly far from bright. The Erie, 
last month, took stock of its 3lc-a- 
share first-half-deficit and promptly 
slashed 12%c off its three-year-old 
37%c quarterly dividend. The New 
York Central, plagued by rising labor 
costs on the one hand ‘and declining 
traffic on the other, paid stockholders 
in stock of the Reading in lieu of the 
regular 50c quarterly dividend. 

So with some others. The Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio’s President F. M. Hicks 
does not deny that the GM&O’s di- 
rectors will be scrutinizing the divi- 
dend again at their November meet- 
ing. As for last year’s 50c extra, says 
Hicks: “That is completely out.” 

A pleasanter prospect was the pos- 
sibility of an increase in the dividend 
rate for such roads as the Rio Grande 
and Baltimore & Ohio. Certainly a few 
such actual rail dividend increases 
were not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. There was one bright omen 
last month. A few days after the 
Erie slashed its dividend, the Rut- 
land Railway’s Alan T. Danver 
announced that for the first time 
in 25 years the Rutland was re- 
suming payments on its 5% pre- 
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ferred. Whatever the course of rail- 
road stock prices, at least it looked 
as though a comfortable majority of 
railroad investors would have well- 
filled dividend envelopes to look for- 
ward to in the coming months. 


PAPERBOARD 


BAROMETER 
READING 


Have the papermakers again 

dug themselves a major pit- 

fall? And is it lined with pa- 
perbeard? 





Economists these days are wont to 
keep a weather eye on one telltale 
commodity, paperboard. And with 
good reason: over recent years, paper- 
board production has been one of 
the most sensitive of all business 
barometers. 

But last month it was the paper in- 
dustry itself that was taking the hard- 
est look at its own notable telltale. 
The question in every paperman’s 
mind: “Has the industry done it 
again?” 

Bitter Quadrennial? “It” in the pa- 
per industry is an uncomfortable word, 
and it stands for an uncomfortable 
habit: overexpansion. So uncomfort- 
able, in fact, that even at their most 
prosperous, history returns to haunt 
U.S. papermakers. Twice in the past 
the paper industry has overbuilt, and 
twice it faced a bitter reckoning: in 
the early 1920s, when it went on a 
great building spree in Canada; in the 
1930s, when it discovered the Kraft 
method of making paperboard from 


wood pulp rather than jute. Each 
time, four lean years followed. 
Will history repeat itself? Last 


month the paperboard barometer was 
giving readings that hinted that it 


Millions of Tons 





WEST VIRGINIA’S LUKE: 
he has his fingers crossed 


might. From a building boom it had 
switched to a slow-down. Where a 
year ago paperboard mills were oper- 
ating at 96% of capacity, and at the 
1956 new year at 103%, they had been 
working at only 91% of capacity in 
1957’s first 34 weeks. 

Not that any papermaker was really 
worried at that level: it was still a 
comfortable one. But history kept 
intruding disquieting thoughts of the 
1930s, when it took four full years for 
production to catch up with over- 
built mill capacity (see chart). 

Mixed Bag. Would the same cycle 
recur? Answers from the industry 
itself comprised a mixed bag. At big 
St. Regis Paper, Chairman Roy Fer- 
guson was not sure that the paper- 
board barometer gave any significant 
reading. He had reason to care: 12% 
of St. Regis’ sales come from contain- 
ers, cartons and boxes. “It would 
seem to us,” he said, “that while ca- 
pacity was increased in 1956 and 1957 
—and will be increased in 1958—the 
industry should be in a position to 
increase capacity again in 1960-61.” 

At International Paper, Secretary 
William A. Hanway was also not wor- 
ried. His idea is that the paper in- 
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PAPERBOARD PLUNGE? 


The last three periods of over-capacity in paperboard have av- 
15+ eraged just over a year in duration. Bul now some paper mokers 
fear they may be in for another visit from a four-year over- 
147 capacity blight such as they suffered in 1937. 
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dustry’s traditional cycle has changed 
since World War II. Now, he be- 
lieves, the boardmakers normally go 
through a two or three year boom, 
then a short slump. Says he: “This 
is not an absolutely regular pattern. 
About halfway up this two-to-three 
year cycle, the boys get a little ex- > 
cited and think they have to increase 
inventory. Then they look around 
and wonder what they are doing with 
all that board around the shop.” 

At West Virginia Pulp & Paper, 
President David Luke, who accurate- 
ly predicted this year’s downturn, 
had his own version of the probable 
sequel. Said he: “We have been in the 
catching-up phase for a year and a 
half. The change began in the fall of 
1955, so I think we have already put 
in two years on the cycle. We will be 
in good shape by 1960.” 

More Mills. If the boardmakers are 
leery, they are also ambitious. More 
than one is already preparing new 
capacity for the 1960 upturn. Among 
them: St. Regis’ Roy Ferguson, who 
this month will start up a new ma- 
chine at his Florida mill which can 
turn out 350,000 tons of paperboard a 
year, more than quadruple St. Regis’ 
entire present output. Says Ferguson 
proudly: “The most modern machin- 
ery in the industry.” 

Other papermakers are hitting the 
same ambitious trail. Just a few 
months ago, for example, Container 
Corp’s chairman, Walter Paepcke, 
opened a new board mill of his own in 
California. Meanwhile Federal Paper- 
board has timed opening of a new 
Pennsylvania mill for year’s end. Fed- 
eral, however, regards its investment 
as a cautious one. Stresses its finan- 
cial vice president, Robert A. Wal- 
lace: “It is really a replacement 
rather than expansion.” 

Price Parade. But the papermen 
are watching their paperboard ba- 
rometers these days with special care 
for another signal closer to hand: 
signs of the traditional fall pickup in 
paperboard orders. “Predictions,” says 
Union Bag-Camp Papers’ secretary- 
treasurer, Malcolm Black, “are not 
our business. But I will say that if 
business picks up generally, paper- 
board production will go up too. If 
business is off, paperboard will be off.” 

Most papermakers agree, and have 
one big worry: that if U.S. business 
fails to show a normal fall pickup, one 
or more marginal mills may set off a 
round of price-cutting, hurting every- 
body. One executive notes that some 
box grades have already been cut. 

But to date the damage has been 
minor. Says West Virginia’s Dave 
Luke: “At the moment, the paper- 
board picture is better than I thought 
it would be. But I’ve got my fingers 
crossed.” 
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STEEL, with its giant equip- 
ment, uses Cities Service lu- 
bricants in mounting quanti- 
ties. The list of Cities Service 
customers reads like a “Who's 
Who’ of steel. 


MINING is both a quantity 
and quality user of lubricants. 
Cities Service tailors precision 
lubricants to serve this basic 
industry, symbolized by the 
famous Mesabi Iron Range. 
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ROAD BUILDING calls for 
enormous quantities of Cities 
Service petroleum products— 
all the way from fuels to lu- 
bricants to asphalt topping. 
Future demand looms larger 
and larger, as America launch- 
es the greatest highway build- 
ing program in history. 


1: 


ELECTRIC POWER compa- 
nies use Cities Service Diese] 
Lubricating Oil to set low- 
cost power generating records. 
Proof again of the high qual- 
ity of Cities Service Oils. 


MACHINE SHOPS find 
Cities Service Cutting Oils 
the answer to longer tool life 
and greater precision. Cities 
Service makes cutting oils for 
every job requirement. 


Geared 
to the needs 
of fast rolling 
American 
industry 


CITIES © SERVICE 


PAPER requires huge quan- 
tities of highly refined wax. 
The best is Cities Service 
Pacemaker . . . used for milk 
cartons, wax paper, straws 
and many other products 


FARMING is more and mor 
a mechanized industry, and 
more and more an important 
Cities Service customer 
Farming uses more petroleum 
than any other industry 


AVIATION, with its mount 
ing requirements of higher 
octane gasolene and jet Tuc Is 
finds Cities Service a major 
supplier. With its ultramod- 
ern refinery facilities 
Service is capable yf produc 


Cities 


ing aviation fuel mponents 


in huge quantities 











at the frontiers of progress you'll find a product of 








Shipbuilding industry benefits from modern 
fabrication techniques, as... 


AIR REDUCTION HELPS SEN 
WELDED SHIPS TO SEA 


A welded ship costs less to build, maintain and operate. 


Welded ships weigh less, are water tight, therefore carry more cargo and 
passengers, with less risk of water damage to cargo. 
The widespread use of aluminum, stainless steel, bronze and low alloy 
steels helps keep weight down, extends service life. 


Air Reduction welding processes help make possible the full and efficient 
use of these lighter, stronger, or corrosion resistant metals. 


America needs fast, light, easily-maintained ships 
with tight hulls and greater capacity for cargo, 
passengers, and — in the case of the Navy — arma- 
ments. Modern welding techniques are helping 
provide these advantages. A welded joint can be 
made as strong as the material being joined—with- 
out the need for reinforcing plates. Moreover, using 
Air Reduction’s Aircomatic® inert gas-shielded arc 
welding process, shipbuilders can make fuller use 
of lighter, stronger metals that reduce weight even 
further, and help resist corrosion. Aluminum deck- 
houses, railings, stacks and lifeboats, welded by the 
Aircomatic process, save tons of weight. A single 
lifeboat for example, when made of welded alumi- 


num, is 1000 pounds lighter. Propellers get a welded 
overlay of tough aluminum bronze that lasts longer 
and can he renewed. 

With its years of experience in designing and 
manufacturing welding and cutting equipment and 
the gases that go with it, it is only natural that Air 
Reduction should be a leading participant in the 
growing shipbuilding industry. This is another 
example of Air Reduction’s growth through meet- 
ing the varied needs of practically all American 
industries. For a close-up of Air Reduction and its 
divisions, request a copy of “Facts about Air Re- 
duction.” Write to: 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


Aluminum, stainless steel 
and low alloy steel in sub- 
marines, and other U. S. 
Navy combat vessels require 
inert gas-shielded arc weld- 


ing processes. 


The mammoth super-carrier 
USS Forrestal is the world’s 
largest weldment. It has the 
equivalent of 2400 miles of 
%" welding. 
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METAL WORKING _, 

MARKETS 
Foundries, non- 


ferrous mills 


-— $100 MILLION 

NEW MARKETS 

Foods, beverages 
Motor vehicles 
Rails, shipping 


: Aircraft, missiles 
Electron. and 
: elect. equip. 
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100% Air Reduction 
Chemica! is diversified 
Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 


Sales through Reduction products and processes 
distributors . . 
have found acceptance in an in- 


Medica! creasing number of markets in ad- 
Machinery 


Construction : 
Structural fab within the metal working field, 
Stee! mills 


dition to metal working. And 


these products and processes are 





1956 put to a wide variety of uses. 
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Freezing water 
to warm a mine 


Inco shows a king-size operation 
that helps mine more Nickel 





The bigger the mine, the more men at work, 
the more air they need. Gales of air. Warmed 
in winter. Cooled in summer. That’s the rea- 
son for this mammoth “air. conditioner” in 
an Inco-Canada mine. 


In winter it raises the temperature of cold 
air from outside by making ice. In summer 
it uses the ice to cool air that’s too hot! (See 
diagram below) 





. — ST ae 
in winter,cold air is blown through sprays of 
warmer water. The water loses its heat, freezes 
into mountains of solid ice. In the process, the latent 
heat of freezing is transferred to the air, warms it up 
for use inside the mine. 


At full capacity in a winter season, this 
system alone can generate as much heat as 
350,000 gallons of fuel oil. During this 
period, 150,000 tons of ice may form. (See 
photo at left) 

Installations like this are expensive in 
time and money. Such outlays are typical of 
many made by Inco-Canada. Their cost adds 
up to millions. Results are—to continue the 
increased production of Nickel. 


Mining for Nickel is a 45-minute color film 
describing Inco-Canada mining methods. 
Loaned to universities, technical societies, 
and industry. Write to Dept. 147F, 


The international Nickel Company, inc. 
New York 5&6, N. Y. 


international 
Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. 
affiliate of The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited ( Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco 
Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium 
and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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A mountain of ice, built up in this inside-a- 
mine “air conditioner.” The rock chambers, or 
“stopes,” where the ice forms, are high as a 23- 
story apartment, big enough to house 300 fami- 
lies. Things have to be done in a big way to get 
Nickel in the tremendous amounts used by indus- 
try to make metals that perform better, longer. 














STEEL 


UPGRADE 


The proposed merger with 
Superior Steel means desir- 
a integration and more 
expansion for growing Cop- 
perwe ill it mean as 
much for lagging earnings? 


Wuen he left a U.S. Steel vice-presi- 
dency in 1954 to take over the presi- 
dency of the $100-million (sales) 
Copperweld Steel Co.,* James M. 
Darbaker knew he would not have an 
easy time of it. Like many another 
small non-integrated producer, Cop- 
perweld generally fared well enough 
when the steel industry was booming, 
but fought losing battles against ris- 
ing costs when the industry was even 
mildly depressed. In the first half of 
1957, for instance, Copperweld’s prof- 
its dropped 17% on a mere 1% dip in 
sales, would have fallen even farther 
except for the healthy demand for 
wire and tubes, two of its most profit- 
able products. 

Darbaker did not have to be told 
what was wrong with the operation. 
Though Copperweld boasted 618,000 
tons of ingot capacity, its rolling mills 
could process a bare 460,000 tons. 
During the Korean War, Copperweld 
was able to sell its unfinished ingots 
for conversion, but normally the 
extra capacity was a 158,000-ton 
white elephant. 

To rectify this, Darbaker.two years 
ago launched a $12-million modern- 
ization and expansion program, an 
extremely ambitious undertaking for 
a company of Copperweld’s size. The 
goal: to expand Copperweld’s melting 
and rolling facilities so that it could 
finish all the ingots its mills were 
capable of turning out. 

Plugged Hole. Last month techni- 
cians were preparing to put Copper- 
weld’s new 35-inch blooming mill, 
backbone of the expansion program, 
into full production. But Darbaker 
was not yet satisfied. He had al- 
ready set out to plug yet another gap 
in Copperweld’s corporate line-up. 
This time it was through an informal 
agreement to acquire Pittsburgh’s 
$29-million (sales) Superior Steel 
Corp.t+ The price: three-fourths of a 
share of Copperweld per share of 
Superior. 

Darbaker certainly had not picked 
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COPPERWELD’S DARBAKER: 
a new customer in the family 


up Superior at anything like a knock- 
down price. He was, in effect, pay- 
ing $3.06 worth of Copperweld’s 1957 
earning power for just $2.03 worth of 
Superior’s. Copperweld nonetheless 
stood to win some solid operating 
advantages. With the merger accom- 
plished, Copperweld will have a new 
customer in the family for much of 
its own semi-finished steel. Better 
still, roughly 75% of Superior’s busi- 
ness is in stainless steel. “And that,” 
Darbaker points out, “is about the 
highest margin product in the busi- 
ness today.” 

For Copperweld, the “merger also 
promised to reduce its dependence 
upon the highly volatile scrap mar- 
ket, which more than once has 
knocked its profit margins into a 
cocked hat. The reason? Stainless 
production, Darbaker explains, uses 
substantially less scrap than the car- 
bon and alloy steels Copperweld has 
been making in its seven electric 
furnaces at Warren, Ohio. “And the 
most important thing about the mer- 
ger,” says Darbaker, “is that it'll 
sweep our product mix into profita- 
bility.” 

Profit Mix. So Darbaker has high 
hopes that once Superior is inte- 
grated and the expansion program is 
completed, Copperweld’s profits will 
improve sharply. That should be by 
the end of the year. “Our margins,” 
says he, “should then match those of 
any electric furnace producer in the 
industry.” Considering that Copper- 
weld’s operating profits last year 





American Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds 
Liggett & Meyers 
Philip Morris 

P. Lorillard 





CIGARETTE MONEY 


First Six Months (in millions) ———--——_, 
Sales 


$525.2 


were 9.6c on the sales dollar vs. 11.3c 
for Rotary Electric, 14.6c for Car- 
penter, and 17c for Universal Cyclops, 
Copperweld obviously has plenty of 
room for improvement. 

Copperweld’s stockholders had good 
reason to hope for the best. Over 
the past two years conversions of 
preferred and the sale of stock to 
finance expansion have caused a 64% 
increase in the number of Copper- 
weld’s outstanding common shares. 
As a result earnings per share have 
dropped from $5.14 to $4.08 in the 
past five years even though Copper- 
weld’s net income rose nearly 27.4% 
in the period. The 255,000 shares Su- 
perior will cost means even more 
dilution. To convince shareholders 
of the soundness of his expansion and 
modernization program, Darbaker 
now must produce changes on the 
profit and loss statement as impres- 
sive as those he has made in Copper- 
weld’s manufacturing facilities. This 
he has yet to do. 


TOBACCO 


WHERE THERE'S 
SMOKE 


You’d never know there was 
a cigarette-cancer controversy 
from tobaccodom’s latest 
statistics 


“It seems to us,” opined New York’s 
hassle-loving Daily News last month, 
“this whole dispute on cigarettes has 
proved nothing except [that] 
figures can’t lie but liars can figure.” 
Indeed, from the Internal Revenue 
Service and the tobacco industry it- 
self last month came a raft of figures 
that almost suggested that there was 
no controversy at all so far as sales 
and profits were concerned. 

Totting up the Federal taxes that 
cigarette manufacturers pay prior to 
shipping their products to retail out- 
lets (the industry’s most reliable 
guide to sales trends), the Internal 
Revenue Service reported that ciga- 
rette consumption in 1957’s first half 
had actually risen to a new high: 





Net Income 
1956 1957, 1956 
$23.1 $24.7 
455.8 33.1 29.5 
272.6 13.3 12.2 
154.3 7.1 5.8 
98.8 2.7 2.3 











205.3 billion smokes, a 4.35% jump 
over 1956’s first six months. 

Nor had the cancer squabble yet 
visibly cut into either sales or earn- 
ings of the Big Five (American, Reyn- 
olds, Philip Morris, Liggett & Myers, 
Lorillard). For the first half, all but 
giant American scored advances on 
both counts, and American’s $1.6- 
million fall-off in net income could 
be traced not to health, but to hefty 
expenses in trying to get its new Hit 
Parade brand off the ground. Alto- 
gether, the Big Five’s performance 
averaged out to a 7.5% sales gain 
and a 6.5% earnings rise (see table). 

Still, with the exception of Loril- 
lard, whose stock has recently been 
hovering near its 1957 high, Wall 
Street was generally giving tobacco 
stocks the cold shoulder. The Street’s 
wait-and-see attitude toward the to- 
baccos was summed up best last 
month by New York’s World-Tele- 
gram & Sun, which editorialized: 
“Do we have an opinion in this cig- 
arette-lung cancer controversy? We 
do. .. . Frankly, we’re bewildered and 
we feel the public is, too, by the vast 
number of claims. . . . For our part, 
we want to hear a lot more on the 
entire subject before we'll be con- 
vinced one way or another... .” 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





TOO MUCH, 
TOO SOON 


If you ask Johns-Manville’s 

Fisher about 1957 profits, 

he’s likely to answer: “Wait 
until next year.” 


Last January when Johns-Manville* 
issued its 1956 annual report, com- 
pany brass were pardonably proud. 
Despite the marked slowing-down of 
the building material industry gen- 
erally, J-M’s net had edged up from 
$23.5 million to $25 million, while 
sales had burgeoned almost 10% to 
$310 million. Chairman Leslie M. 
Cassidy, 53, buoyant about future 
prospects, ticketed a cool $40 million 
for 1957 plant expansion. Glowed 
he: “The outlook for 1957 is very 
good.” 

But J-M’s six-month statement re- 
leased late last month was not nearly 
so cheerful as Cassidy’s sanguine pre- 
diction led shareholders to expect. Al- 
though first-half sales showed a tiny 
0.5% gain from 1956’s $147.4 million, 
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PACKING PHILIP MORRIS’ MARLBOROS: . ‘ 
the public was confused but still buying 


profits tumbled 30% to $8.6 million, 
equivalent to $1.20 a common share 
vs. $1.87. 

Why had net nosedived so sharply? 
Cassidy and J-M’s President Adrian 
R. Fisher, 62, could point to several 
causes: it goes almost without saying 
that higher raw materials costs were 
among them. But the biggest profit- 
cutter of all was the company’s 
ambitious plant expansion program. 

In Too Deep? Since 1955 Johns- 
Manville has invested nearly $80 mil- 
lion in eight new plants stretching 
from Denison, Tex., to North Bay, 
Ont. With all eight plants nearing 
completion at around the same time, 
J-M brass found themselves with a 
case of too much, too soon. Heavy 
start-up costs, principally for new 
hardboard, floor tile and pipe plants, 
were draining company coffers be- 


J-M’S FISHER: 
a@ poor year for profits 


fore the new facilities could con- 
tribute to earnings. 

Explains soft-spoken President 
Fisher: “We didn’t expect to get these 
plants started as fast as we did. Costs 
have been squeezed into a shorter pe- 
riod.” Like many competitors, Johns- 
Manville was building present capac- 
ity to meet an expected upsurge in 
long-term demand for building ma- 
terials rather than risk having too 
little capacity later on. 

But Cassidy and Fisher were not 
pinning all their hopes on unproven 
projections about future growth. In 
fact, the immediate future looked 
fairly promising. Some items calcu- 
lated to turn J-M’s sales fortunes for 
the better this year: 

e Still healthy 1957 sales, which 
bid fair to top 1956’s record $310.4- 
million mark. 

e Six plants scheduled to go into 
production in the next ten months, 
thus easing some of this year’s start- 
ing-up cost worries. 

e A proposed merger with Best- 
wall Gypsum [Forses, Sept. 1], third 
largest gypsum products producer in 
the U.S., which will add over $30 
million to J-M’s sales volume, also 
boost J-M’s profit margin since Best- 
wall nets almost twice as much (15%) 
on every dollar of sales. 


Next Year. Still, J-M’s Fisher re- 
mained cautious last month about 
calling the shots for his company’s 
second half profits—as distinguished 
from sales. Even with a better sec- 
ond half seemingly assured, J-M’s 
per share earnings were certain to 
fall well below last year’s plump 
$3.79. Says Fisher: “Our new plants 
will be phasing into production dur- 
ing 1958, and profit margins should 
bounce back then. With us, it’s a 
case of ‘wait till next year.’” 
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products MADE BY Republic Steel products MADE WITH Republic steels 
---for the 37-billion-dollar home building and remodeling market. 


Republic steel is a two-way contributor to the home market. The window he looks through 
is made by Republic Steel . . . the built-in appliances she demands are made with Republic 
steels . . . both are revolutionizing home construction. Today building products made by 
Republic’s many Manufacturing Divisions and the products made with Republic steels by 
its hundreds of customers are being mass-produced and mass-sold to a house-hungry nation. 


REPUBLIC STEEL Genera! Offices + Cleveland 1; Ohio 
Alley, Carbon, Stainiess Steels + Titanium + Bars + Plates * Sheets + Strip + Tin Plate + Terne Plate + Cold Finished Steels «+ Stee! and Plastic Pipe 


¢ Tubing «+ Bolts + Nuts + Rivets + Chain + Wire «+ Farm Fence + Walls + Pig iron + tron Powder «+ Coal Chemicals «+ Fabricated Stee! Products « 
Steel Building Products ¢ ‘Steel and Aluminum Windows + Steel Kitchens + Shipping Containers + Materiais Handling Equipment «+ Drainage Products 
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ANOTHER 
HOUSEWARMING 
-.-. COMING UPI 


Natural gas heating is being installed in 95% 
of the new homes in America’s Heartland! 


Year after year, homeowners in that part of 
America’s Heartland served by Columbia 
Gas System continue to demand more and 
more natural gas. In 1956, Columbia’s 
domestic users in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and 
southern New York, numbered 1,342,000 

. - . an increase of more than 30% since 1947. 


Natural gas is the preferred fuel in this area 
..» not only for heating, but for cooking 
and water heating as well. 


The task of supplying natural gas for these, 
and other uses, grows more costly and complex 
every day. But Columbia is continually 
increasing its facilities and services . . . as it 
must... so that there will be enough natural 
gas for all the housewarmings this year, 

and in the years to come. 


SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 Bast 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Lightand Heat Company, Columbia Gasof New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 
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MOVIES 


ELECTRONIC 
BARKER 


If the public won’t come to 
the movies, eo Paramount’s 


Barney Balaban, then the 
movies should come to the 
public. 


“Ir you want to sell a show,” veteran 


showman Barney Balaban likes to say, 
“first gather a crowd.” But since the 
advent of TV, Balaban’s Paramount 
Pictures Corp.,* in common with Hol- 
lywood’s other major studios, has 
found it increasingly difficult to at- 
tract the paying patrons. 

Balaban estimates that less than two 
Americans out of every ten are regu- 
lar moviegoers. TV, in uncomfortably 
invidious comparison, currently draws 
eight out of every ten. 

Not only has TV cut into cinema 
audiences, but it has introduced an 
unpredictable factor into the business. 
For example, Paramount’s recent 
War and Peace, an $8-million epic, 
fell flat at U.S. box offices, was saved 
from becoming a financial disaster 
only by a good reception abroad. 

“This,” says Balaban, “has had a 
sobering effect on all of us.” With the 
economic conditions existing in the 
film industry today, he adds, “I dén’t 
see how anyone can afford not to try 
to reach the television audience.” 

TV Forays. Actually, last month was 
far from the first time Balaban had 
been aware of television’s challenge. 
Paramount was one of the early back- 
ers of Dr. Allen B. DuMont and is 
today a 27% owner of DuMont Labo- 
ratories. It owns 27% of DuMont 
Broadcasting Corp. It has also poured 
several million dollars into develop- 
ing the Lawrence three-color tele- 
vision tube. 

But Balaban’s currently most ambi- 
tious foray into TV is through Inter- 
national Telemeter, into which Para- 
mount has poured some $7 million to 
develop a pay-as-you-see TV system. 
Telemeter is designed to compete with 
free TV right on its own ground: the 
living room video set. Heart of the 
system is an electronic unit that looks 
like a table model radio and which 
can be attached to any ordinary TV 
set. By dropping coins into the unit, 
the televiewer can tune his set to a 
new movie or live program sent, not 
over the air waves, but through pri- 
vate-wired channels. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
36%; low, 2844. Dividend (1956) : $2. Indica 
1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1956): 
aoe pg assets: $134 million. Ticker sym- 
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PARAMOUNT’S BALABAN: 
when will he open the vaults? 


Paramount's is not the only such 
system being offered. Zenith Radio 
has one of its own and so does Ski- 
atron Electronics. Only last week in 
Bartlesville, Okla., a form of pay-TV 
known as Telemovies went into com- 
mercial operation for the first time 
in the U.S. Balaban, however, hopes 
to. steal a march for his pay-as- 
you-see setup by enlisting the sup- 
port of movie house owners. They will 
get first crack at local Telemeter 
franchises. Paramount figures it 
would cost them about $100 per home 
to wire their areas for Telemeter. 
Plans are already underway for pre- 
liminary installations by a local cine- 
ma owner at Los Angeles. 

A Bigger Question. Wall Street, how- 
ever intrigued by the possibilities 
of bringing movies to the moviegcers, 
was not yet entirely convinced that 
Paramount’s Telemeter would provide 
the answer. In fact, a far more intri- 
guing question to most financial men 
centers around Paramount’s pre-1948 
movie productions, the last major 
Hollywood film library still locked 
away in the vaults. With estimates of 
its potential worth to movie-hungry 
TV running as high as $30 million and 
upwards, Wall Street would dearly 
love to know what Barney Balaban 
is waiting for. Says cagey Barney 
Balaban: “No decision yet.” 





IF YOU CAN’T BEAT ’EM 


Since the war, the movies have failed to recruit any new fans on balance. Mean- 
while TV was spreading to 80% of U.S. homes. But if the televiewers won't 
come to the movies, says Paramount, let's bring the movies to the televiewers. 


MOVIES 


PRECIOUS GEMS 


While Hollywood hungers 
for the good old pre-TV 
days, Columbia Pictures has 
discovered a sorely needed 
meal ticket in television. 


“I saw a Columbia short in a theatre,” 
one stockholder complained at Co- 
lumbia Pictures Corp.’s* annual 
meeting last November, “and it was 
enough to drive people to their tele- 
vision sets.” “Don’t worry,” cracked 
Columbia Treasurer Abe Schneider, 
“we'll give it to television and this 
will drive people back to the theatres.” 
As a formula for driving stay-at- 
home TViewers back into movie 
houses, Abe Schneider’s reciprocal 
trade program has been something of 
a flop: U.S. average weekly movie 
attendance last year (46.5 million) 
was down 43.5 million from 1948's 
record. But as a means of driving 
dollars into Columbia’s coffers, the 
studio’s video ventures have been 
nothing short of boffo box office. 
Third among Hollywood’s major 
moviemakers to open its vaults to 
video (after RKO, Warner Bros.), and 
the first to make films especially 
for TV via its Screen Gems sub- 
sidiary, Columbia is currently the 
busiest TV bee in Hollywood's hive. 
Last month it was still buzzing. Sign- 
ing a deal with Universal-Interna- 
tional, Screen Gems agreed to take 
on distribution to TV of Universal’s 
library of some 600 pre-1948 movies. 
Added to Columbia’s own 246 pre- 
1948 films already in release and 440 
more awaiting release, it gives Co- 
lumbia 1,300 full length feature films 
available for video distribution, far 
more than any other studio. 
TV or Not TV? Just how much 
honey Columbia is gathering from 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2045; low, 17. Dividend (fiscal 1957) : $1.20 plus 
5% stock. Indicated fiscal 1958 payout: $1.20 


Earnings per share (fiscal 1957): $2 est. Total 
assets: $65.2 million. Ticker symbol: CPS 
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television could be gauged from pre- 
liminary figures reported out last 
month by President Harry Cohn’s 
studio. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, Columbia believes total gross 
from both theatre and TV receipts 
will surpass $100 million for the first 
time in its 33-year history, compared 
with $91.1 million last year. It was 
also clear that Screen Gems was pull- 
ing Cohn’s corporate chestnuts out of 
the fire. Despite the TV bonanza, 
Columbia’s net profits are only ex- 
pected to fall “within range” of fiscal 
1956’s $2.7 million, which will bring 
Columbia’s earnings per share down 
to around $2 (from $2.22 a share the 
year before), due mainly to some 
100,000 additional shares outstanding. 

Though the studio was loathe to 
admit it, there was little doubt that 
Columbia owed the current bulk of 
its net profit to Screen Gems. In the 
past year, the TV subsidiary had in- 
creased its contribution to Columbia’s 
gross from $12 million to $21 million, 
or from about 12% to 20%. 

More important, however, was that 
in leasing a small portion of its pre- 
1948 library to TV, Screen Gems had 
rung up $4.5 million in revenues. 
Since the leased vintage films have 
long since been fully amortized, the 
$4.5 million—except for distribution 
expenses and possibly some royalties 
—represented very nearly a clear 
profit before taxes. At that rate, the 
$80 million or so that Cohn will gar- 
ner from showing his newer movies 
in theatres will probably net the com- 
pany a bare $1 million or even less. 
That would be a remarkably poor re- 
turn on the $30 million or so Columbia 
has tied up in movie making. 

Ars Gratia Artis. It is an open se- 
cret that making movies for the pop- 
corn trade is at best a risky propo- 
sition today. Thus, even on its record 
gross, Columbia’s fiscal 1957 profit 
will be barely half fiscal 1955’s rec- 
ord $4.9 million. One factor holding 
down profits last year was the public’s 
lukewarm reception to such ambi- 
tious films as The Garment Jungle 
and Full of Life, which generally won 
good notices. Even Columbia’s big 
1956 blockbuster, The Eddie Duchin 
Story, grossed only $7-$8 million, 
compared with $10 million racked up 
the year before by Picnic. 

This year Columbia has its fingers 
crossed that the domestic movie scene 
will be brighter. In Kim Novak? it 
reportedly has the nation’s No. One 
female box office draw. In all, Colum- 
bia will turn out 38 films this year 
(vs. 40 last year), with the empha- 
sis on the big budget blockbusters. 
Still, with domestic films now chip- 
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COLUMBIA’S SCHNEIDER: 
“We'll give it to TV .. .” 


ping in only 30% of total income 
(vs. 45% a year ago) and foreign 
operations now up to 50% (from 
43%), Screen Gems looks to be the 
brightest jewel in the studio’s strong- 
box. 

Bold Move. There was no question 
that Columbia, once the smallest of 
Hollywood’s major studios, and now 
one of the biggest, was benefit- 
ing from Cohn’s boldly timed early 
move into TV. In addition to the pre- 
1948 films already flooding TV chan- 
nels, Columbia plans to dust off 78 
more for TV this year. 

That will still leave some 362 more 
prints yet to be released, not count- 
ing about 300 post-1948 films. Once 
all 686 of Columbia’s old movies are 
in release, the typical seven-year TV 
deal could make them worth about 
$20 million to the studio, or some $17 
a share before taxes. Admits Vice 
President Paul Lazarus Jr.: “If we 
did not have the foresight to start 
Screen Gems, Columbia might not 
have quite as good an outlook as it 
has.” 


COLUMBIA’S NOVAK: 
something for the popcorn trade 


CANADA 


THE ACONIC 
AFFAIR 


Old-fashioned “bear raids” 

a thing of the past? Not in 

Toronto, to judge by the 
Aconic Mining collapse. 


Norte to historians of stock market 
gyrations: last month the Toronto 
Stock Exchange came up with one 
for the books. In less than an hour, 
shares of Quebec’s tiny $2.3 million 
assets Aconic Mining Corp. toppled 
from $11 to $1. 

Bear Raid? “We've never seen any- 
thing like it,” gasped Toronto Stock 
Exchange President Arthur Trebil- 
cock. His exchange, first in share 
turnover and third in dollar volume 
in North America, was busily con- 
ducting an investigation this month. 

But Clifford Butler and Joseph 
Beaudry, key figures in iron-ore de- 
veloping Aconic Mining, thought they 
had the answer already: an old- 
fashioned bear raid. While Butler 
and Beaudry bought shares frenzied- 
ly to win control for the purpose of 
selling out to American interests at 
a handsome profit, Toronto’s traders 
watched prices rise over $13 and 
whetted their knives on their short 
sale order blanks. Stop-loss orders 
went off like firecrackers after the 
first push downward, driving Aconic 
from $11 to $1 before most investors 
knew what was going on. 

Trebilcock angrily denies bears 
raided his Bay Street emporium. “It 
was sinking metal prices, falling mar- 
kets, tight money and a margin 
squeeze,” he insisted. “Brokers have 
a hard time getting call loans,” he 
explained, “but they must maintain 
50% margin at all times. When Aconic 
began to slide, dozens of brokers had 
to dump their collateral to meet mar- 
gin and the bottom fell out.” 

Nevertheless Trebilcock was visibly 
smarting from Canadian and Ameri- 
can criticism over the Aconic disaster. 
It was undeniable that he had per- 
mitted the listing of the stock after 
Montreal’s Canadian Stock Exchange 
had already delisted it, although he 
claims the company had been beefed 
up and revamped by then. “It’s impos- 
sible to prevent speculative stocks 
from rising or declining,” retorts he. 
“Look at Bellanca Aircraft!” 

Trebilcock conceded, however, that 
partly as a consequence of the Aconic 
affair the Toronto Exchange was con- 
sidering at least one major reform: 
the adoption of the U. S. “Specialist” 
system to assure that listed stocks 
have an orderly market at all times. 
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Pressure — secret of the world’s best-run oil fields! 


The maintenance of proper gas pres- 
sure — like the pressure in a can of 
whipped cream — makes it possible 
to operate certain oil fields at top 
efficiency. 

Richfield, as sole operator, has set 
a high record for efficient oil produc- 
tion at its North Coles Levee field 
near Bakersfield, California. 

Here, beginning in 1942, gas has 


been continuously re-injected to 


maintain pressure. By employing 
this and other advanced engineering 
methods, Richfield has increased re- 
coverable reserves of this field from 
60-million barrels to more than 
220-million barrels. 

Richfield has long used and cham- 
pioned such modern methods, since 
only in this way can the oil resources 
of our nation be fully developed for 
the enjoyment and protection of all. 





The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 
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RICHFIELD a leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 
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EQ CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
fy NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


a CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of May. 








THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or ZONE INDEXES 
Loss Over Last Year. 


Percentage gain or loss trom 
GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES corresponding months last year 


Birmingham, Ala | Sioux Falls, $ D | suty | aveust 

Tahiti_+ New Zealand + Australia (3) +15%| (2) —4% | o 

Fiji « Samoa + Hawaii Sacramento, Cal | Indianapolis, Ind —3 | New England 0% +2% 
(3) 











| 
13. | Montgomery, Ala : : 5 3 
SSMARIPOSA Wilmington, Del | @) 3 Middle Atlantic + 


} 3 P 
THANKSGIVING - CHRISTMAS Pittsburgh, Pa panting yp Sa Neg eo 4 
leaving San Francisco November 17 Baltimore, Md - South +5 +2 


Los Angeles November 18 Seattle, Wash San ve = North Central aa 0 
i 


harl ie 
**MONTEREY = (“Wie omaha. Nebr <1 | Mounan | ae | 45 
_ CHRISTMAS - NEW YEAR’S Tampa, Fla 9 | Grand Rapids, ountain + +- 
leaving San Francisco December 10 Pueblo, Colo (3) 9 | Mich (4) —l Pacific +3 +2 
Los Angeles December 11 Amarillo, Tex 9 Boise, Idaho —! 

















Gay champagne parties, festive costume = : a indicates how many NATIONAL INDEX +2 +2 
balls, fabulous feasts and deckside picnics months city has been continuously in column. 
are just a sample of the special Holiday 
fun planned for these cruises. 


Wide, sunny decks. ..swimming pool... NEXT ISSUE: 

beautifully decorated staterooms, bars, ala , 

lounges . . . air-conditioning throughout. KING COKE. Long tops in pop, The Coca-Cola Co. also knows what the hot 
Cuisine and service are supreme. breath of competition feels like. _Forses reports how President William 
All rooms with private beth, all in First Robinson aims to keep the cola king well out in front. 


Class. Fares for the 42-day round trip 
from $1,035. Ample time to shop and i 
explore romantic South Seas ports and a Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F10i9 


——— ay ctne ni ~ aa See your m= «Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
ravel Agent or Matson Lines office. 0 1 Year $6 C 2 Years $9 


(0 Enclosed is remittance of $... ) I will pay when billed. 














THE SMART WAY TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII 


MATSON LINES 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





Single copy 50c Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 


i? 





x 


INVESTING IN AN ATOM-POWERED FUTURE 


Favored with the best in research facilities, New England 
scientists and engineers are setting a vigorous pace in adapt- 
ing the fission principle to industrial power needs. New 
England Electric is adding spark to this dynamic progress 
by joining with other utilities to build the region’s first 
nuclear electric power plant in western Massachusetts. And 
there are plans, too, for an even larger atomic-fired plant 
to be built by New England Electric. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for the farsighted folks in other sections of 
the country who have investments in New England business 
and industry. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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rail transportation 


comes first 


when selecting 
a plant site 


We know that many factors are important when 
deciding on a new plant location. Available ma- 
terials, utilities, labor and pleasant living condi- 
tions all have a place in the picture, and the grow- 
ing West can supply them. 


Yet, in the final analysis, those factors are second- 
ary to rail transportation, particularly freight 
service. The shipment of materials and commod- 
ities calls for the dependable, ‘sound-the-clock 
service provided by Union Pacific. 


For information regarding western industrial 
sites, phone your nearest Union Pacific represent- 
ative or contact us direct. 


Map shows the vast 
western area served 
by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








CANADA 


THE PROMOTER 


Nobody can say Sam Ciglen 
is thin-skinned. Even after 
the unkind things the SEC 
said, he’s promoting again. 


THE word was around Toronto’s Bay 
Street financial district last month: 
“Sammy Ciglen has another deal!” 
Samuel Ciglen, the fast-talking To- 
ronto lawyer whom the SEC accuses 
of engineering the Great Sweet Grass 
and Kroy Oil promotions, was ac- 
tively pushing a new venture. 

Bay Street at first had been under 
the understandable impression that 
Ciglen would be resting on his laurels 
for a while. Certainly his name was 
unlikely to help the sale of his com- 
panies’ securities in the U.S. Not 
after the Securities and Exchange 
Commission had accused him of mas- 
terminding the bucketshop deals that 
had separated U.S. investors from 
some $12 million. 

Ciglen, however, had proved any- 
thing but thin-skinned. “I’m a native 
of Canada,” he protested to demands 
that he explain things to the SEC. 
“The U.S. is a strange country and I 
don’t like to walk into something I 
know nothing about.” 

He’s Not Shy. When it came to per- 
suading U.S. investors to pay in- 
flated prices for his stocks, however, 
Ciglen had been anything but shy, 
according to the SEC. But this time 
Sammy was keeping carefully in the 
background. “I’m not,” he told ques- 
tioners last month, “even an officer of 
the company.” 

Nevertheless, Consolidated Cobalt 


| had all the earmarks of a Sammy 


te. 
PROMOTER CIGLEN: 
what makes Sammy shy? 
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Ciglen promotion. “Be my guest,” 
he urged newsmen, and arranged 
plush guided tours of Consolidated 
Cobalt’s mines. Available for the 
asking were elaborate brochures Ee TOPE CUONSO SPH EH SS IOS ESCOSSNETE SSCS SO SEO SEES OTO TS ORK TL 
singing the praises of cobalt, “the 
world’s most versatile metal.” 

When pressed last month, Ciglen 
freely admitted that his was the hand 
behind Consolidaied Cobalt, whose 
properties are in previously aban- 
doned silver mines 330 miles north of 
Toronto. “I originated the company,” 
he admitted. “I hold 60,000 shares out 
of 2.5 million.” 

Was Sammy’s cobalt any better 
than his oil? “Well, frankly,” a com- 
pany spokesman concedes, “we’re not 
selling much cobalt now. The US., 
our only major customer, has stopped 
buying.” The company was, in fact, 
doing little more than bringing up 
and milling some 300 tons of silver 
ore, worth perhaps $4,500 a day— 
and no one has been known to get 
rich from silver mines in recent years. 


Oil on Silver Such _ inconvenient 
facts apparently have not taken any 
of the edge off the enthusiasm that 
Sammy and his press agents display 
for cobalt. . Recollections of what 
happened to investors in Great Sweet 
Grass (it plunged to 55c after Ciglen 
had run it up to $5.75 and then 
dumped nearly 3 million shares on 
unwary U.S. investors) bring Sam- 
my close to tears. “Such compari- 
sons,” says he indignantly, “aren’t 
fair to Cobalt stockholders.” Adds he, 
quipping weakly: “Why pour oil over 
my silver?” 


Dresser’s Third Quarter Report 
shows sales up 11%...earnings up 6.4%! 


Dresser’s record sales and earnings continued to advance during the third 
quarter of the current fiscal year. Sales were up 11% and net earnings after 
taxes were up 6.4%. For the first nine months of fiscal 1957 ended July 31, 
sales increased nearly 20% over the same period of 1956. Net earnings and 
earnings per share during this nine month period increased by 18%. Dresser’s 
backlog of unfilled orders as of July 31 amounted to $80,007,000, an increase 


f 13.5% by comparison with $70,479,000 a year a 
But a Toronto newspaper editor r — ” m = 


put in what may well be the final 
word so far as twice-burned US. 
investors are concerned. “Sammy,” 
said he, “is at it again.” 


Earnings 


Net Sales a per Share* 
3rd Qtr., 1957 $71,210,878 $5,217010 $1.17 
2nd Qtr., 1957 64,199,749 4,889,905 1.09 
FINANCIAL Ist Qtr., 1957 63,171427 4531449 1.01 
Total 9 Mos. 1957 $198,582,054 $14,438,564 $3.27 
HIGHLIGHTS | sraar,1956 64,497,700 4,890,434 1.09 
2nd Qtr., 1956 55,396,682 4,018,825 0.90 
Ist Qtr., 1956 46,150,055 3,471,129 0.77 
Total 9 Mos. 1956 $166,044437 $12,380,388 $2.76 
*Calculated upon 4,477,740 shares outstanding as of July 21, 1957 








FARM EQUIPMENT 


STRAIGHT 
FURROW? 


First glances can be deceiv- 

ing. It paid investors to take 

a second long peek at Minne- 
apolis-Moline’s earnings. 








Tomorrow's progress planned today 
CLARK BROS. CO.—compressors « DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY -—stcel structures 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION—couplings + THE GUIBERSON 
CORPORATION—oil tools *« IDECO, INC.—drilling rigs « LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
—technical oilfield services ¢ MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION—drilling 
mud ©¢ PACIFIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED — pumps *« ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER DIVISION—blowers ¢ SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION—<drilling bites 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS — electronic instrumentation 
WELL SURVEYS, INC.— nuclear and electronic research and development. 


SSS 
TRIES, IE. 


EQUIPMENT AND OIL + GAS + CHEMICAL 
TECHNICAL SERVICES ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG. « DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


From close at hand, it seemed last 
month that Minneapolis-Moline Co.* 
was plowing a remarkably straight 
furrow in the erratic farm equipment 
industry. Ostensible direction: a re- 
turn to profitability. Reporting nine 
months results for the fiscal year end- 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
@ 0 COOS00S00000000CH0000OHOO CHEE LETHE OTH LODEODEOOOOENOD DO ODOOOOSOOOO89 0008 9009999 *. 


A Growth Company Serving Growing Industries 


See SEETHER EEE HEE EEE EEE EOS eeee® 


Traded NYSE. Price ran (1957): high, 
18% low pee Dividend (1 6) : none. — 
cated ra @ out: none. Earnings per s 
(1956) : * ota 7] assets: $82.6 million. Tike 
er ~ | 
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In one way or another, Borg-Warner 
products touch the life of almost every 
American every day. 

In millions of homes B-W appliances, 
air conditioning, heating, bathroom 
equipment, insulation and other build- 
ing products make living more conveni- 
ent and comfortable. In 19 of the 20 
makes of cars, such essential B-W parts 
as automatic transmissions, radiators, 
clutches, universal joints, oil coolers and 
timing chains add to the efficiency, econ- 
omy and pleasure of driving. Everyone 
who flies in commercial planes is sped 
on his way with the help of B-W fuel 
pumps, hydraulic pumps and air pumps, 
electric motors, and other related 























All America 
is Borg-Warner’s Customer 


electric-driven accessories for aircraft. 

In the petroleum industry, every oil 
field uses a wide range of B-W equip- 
ment. In agriculture, B-W plow and 
harrow discs, tractor components, steel 
fence posts and other products will be 
found on 9 out of 10 farms. In elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, plastics and steel, 
B-W products are becoming increas- 
ingly widespread. 

All of these products bear ample evi- 
dence of Borg-Warner’s basic aim: “de- 
sign it better—make it better.” In the 
years ahead, adherence to this principle 
will continue to mean more and better 
products benefiting almost every Amer- 
ican every day. 


ENGINEERING 
4 






DESIGN IT BETTER 





310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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PRODUCTION 


BORG-WARNER. 


MAKE IT BETTER 


° CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











ing October 31, Chairman Edward 
Reddig announced a_ year-to-year 
drop in Minny-Mo’s net loss from 
$748,000 to $531,000. 

Reverse Gear. But it paid stock- 
holders to take a second detached look 
at Minny-Mo’s course. From a higher 
altitude, the farm equipment company 
proved to be headed directly away 
from its goal. For if Chairman Reddig 
had not included a whopping $637,000 
non-recurring capital gain in the total. 
Minny-Mo would have shown an even 
bigger loss in 1957 (some $1.2 million) 
than in 1956 ($985,000). 

Second looks at earnings are not new 
for alert Minny-Mo stockholders. Last 
year the U.S.’ eighth-ranking farm 
equipper had also obscured down-to- 
earth reality with appearances. Ap- 
pended to Chairman Reddig’s report, 
which showed net up from 14c to 16c 
a share, was an obscure—and rare— 
scolding footnote from Minny-Mo’s 
own auditor. “Net income for the year 
1956,” it read, “includes profit of 
$874,258 on sales of fixed assets in sale 
and leaseback transactions. In our 
opinion, it would have been prefer- 
able to have shown this profit as a 
special credit... .” 

Yet there was no detour around one 
fact, which stood out like a rock in 
a cornfield: in the July quarter, 
Minny-Mo had turned an undeniable 
$30,000 profit. “And,” exulted Chair- 
man Reddig, “we didn’t sell any assets 
to get it. In fact, we took a $20,000 
capital loss during the quarter.” 

Forward March? Has Minny-Mo at 
last turned the corner—in fact as well 
as on paper? Reddig, whose group 
took over after Minny-Mo had ca- 
reened from a $7-million profit in 1950 
to red ink in 1954, was sanguine that 
it had. “July sales,” said he, “were 
up 8%, and our bank loans down from 
$30 million to $17 million. 

“And we’re moving into industrial 
equipment—tractors, scrapers, load- 
ers. That,” said he, “is much more 
profitable than farm machinery.” 


— 
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M-M REDDIG: 
his was a straighter furrow 
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ENERGY 


makes the WEST GROW 


The all-round growth of the nine Western 
States served by El Paso Natural Gas 
Company and its subsidiaries continues to 
accelerate, consuming energy at an un- 
precedented rate. 


New growth calls for new energy— 
energy to make arid lands fertile... energy 
to make rigorous climates pleasant with 
air-conditioned homes and offices for year- 
round living and working comfort... 
energy to increase production in plants, in 
mines, in fields. 


Since 1928, when E] Paso Natural Gas 
Company was formed, population in these 
nine states has almost doubled. Looking 


ahead, this new West sees its present popu- 
lation increasing by almost 30% in the 
next 10 years. 


To help keep the West supplied with the 
energy required for future growth, El] Paso 
Natural Gas Company is engaged in con- 
tinuing and intensive programs to augment 
its large reserves of natural gas. In the 
past 10 years despite the tremendous in- 
crease in sales to E] Paso’s market, our 
committed reserves have increased over 
100%. The rapid rise of these reserves is 
equalled only by the unparalleled upsurge 
in Western energy requirements. 


Intensive exploration for, and acquisi- 
tion of, natural gas reserves are just two 
of many E] Paso activities designed to help 
serve the energy needs of the West. 

El Paso and its subsidiaries operate a 
network of natural gas pipelines, the 
world’s most efficient means of transporta- 
tion. Other activities are conducted in ex- 
ploration for and supply of petroleum, in 
refining, in the marketing of petroleum 
products, in the manufacture of petro- 
chemicals—and in the search for and proc- 
essing of uranium, a fuel of tomorrow. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company and its sub- 
sidiaries serve Calijornia, West Texas, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington, 
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At mid-year 1957 


A REPORT ON RECORD 
SIX-MONTH EARNINGS 





Highlights from the Semi-Annual Report 


for the year ended June 30 1967 1966 


Volume of business $156,470,557 $145,481,449 
Loans outstanding $203,503,675 $181,443,679 
Gross income $ 23,253,132 $ 20,937,032 
Net earnings $ 3,418,514 $ 3,108,840 
Earnings per common share. . . $ .70 $ .63 
Number of common shares... . 4,575,823 4,546,693 
Number of subsidiary offices... 413 382 








Earnings of American Investment Company reached a new high for 
any six-month period in company history in the first half of our 
40th anniversary year. Total loan volume developed by our lending 
subsidiaries set a record for any first-half period. Receivables out- 
standing were at an all time high as of June 30. It is noteworthy 
that earnings of 70 cents a share were achieved in the face of in- 
creased interest rates on money which the company borrows to do 
business. Total net earnings for 1957 are expected to exceed $1.40 
a share. 

On August 1 a new wholly-owned subsidiary, Public Life Insur- 
ance Co., began operations as a credit life insurance company, 
marking the entry of American Investment directly into this field. 
We anticipate that this subsidiary will contribute substantially to 
income in future years. 


A copy of our 1957 semi-annual 
report is available on request. 





American Investment Company 


Principal Subsidiaries: 
Public Finance Corp., Public Loan Corp., Domestic Finance Corp., General Public Loan Corp. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


Securrry ownership is a full time 
business. Thus, the stock market’s 
“fall from grace” is far from a sur- 
prise to those who carefully watch 
basic trends. It has been apparent for 
some time that there were many 
questions regarding the outlook— 
but few positive answers. Specifically, 
those who are wondering “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” have overlooked 
the following irritants: 

1) Where is the next major stimu- 
lus to the economy coming from— 
and when will it appear? Must we 
wait for the second half of 1958, 
when the road building program will 
be gaining momentum, when there is 
a chance that our credit policy will 
be changed? 

2) How much of a depressing in- 
fluence will be exerted by the fact 
that we have lost the two factors 
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which permitted 
1956-57 to be a 
period of rolling 
readjustments? In 
particular, the an- 
nual rate of de- 
fense spending is 
likely to decline 
until the second 
quarter of 1958. Furthermore, 


in- 
dustry’s expenditures for new plant 
and equipment undoubtedly will be 
lower in 1958. 

3) Will the automobile industry— 
whose outlook holds the key to the 


economy as a whole—provide as 
much of a fourth quarter stimulus as 
it did a year ago? Is Detroit borrow- 
ing from new model demand by main- 
taining third quarter production above 
the year ago levels, when retail sales 
are down and dealer inventories are 





up? Will the 1955 installment buyers 
who have repaid their debts return 
to the automobile market in volume? 
Will the traditional General Motors 
buyers who did not purchase a com- 
peting make be tempted by that com- 
pany’s new line? 

4) Will consumers’ heretofore lack 
luster buying policies change with the 
advent of Fall? Up to now, consumer 
income has not kept pace with the 
rise in prices. Moreover, consumer 
purchases of durable goods actually 
declined in the second quarter despite 
record-high employment and dispos- 
able income. Ours is a consumer 
goods economy; witness the fact that 
personal consumption expenditures 
are more than seven times this na- 
tion’s spending for defense or indus- 
try’s expenditures for new plants and 
equipment. 

In addition, but interwoven with 
the foregoing, are other questions: 

a) Will the Stock Market suffer 
competition from high grade bonds 
which yield more than many stocks? 

b) Will the loss of an inflationary 
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NEW Investment Report — 





below their earlier high 
missile leadership — to 


Gen Dynam Chrysler 

Martin Co Douglas Airc 

General Tire Curtiss Wr 
Thiokol 


Goodyear 
Chance Vgt 
“Guided Missiles,” 


open to new readers only.) 


> Address 


210 NEWBURY ST. 








USSIA’S announcement of a 

an intercontinental missile has already put more 
pressure on the Defense Department to speed the U.S. 
missile program. Missile manufacturers 
weapons or leadership in research and development have 
new investment appeal now. 


Int Tel & Tel 


Send only $1 for your copy of UNITED’S new Special Report on 
and receive without extra charge the next four 
issues of our weekly Business and Investment Reports. (This offer 


WHO'S WHO in 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Which stocks will benefit most from 
increased emphasis on missiles? 


“successful” test-firing of 


with proven 


In a new and timely Special Investment Report, our 
Staff presents a concise tabulation of guided missiles, 
the status of their operation or development, and the 
manufacturing companies of each, as well as specific 
investment recommendations. 


4 STOCKS FAVORED NOW 


UNITED selects four issues — stocks now selling ge 
s — stocks of companies wit 
uy now from among the following: 


Gen Motors 
Bendix 
McDonnell 
Am Tel & Tel 
United Aircr 
Marquardt 


Gen Elec 
Bell Aircr 
Raytheon 
Fairch Eng 


Boeing 
Phillips Pet 


—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—— — 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] 


) UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 




















Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 
This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 


used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-43. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. ¥. 














GRAIN PROFITS 


There is Big Money in Grains, Fats, 
Oils, Eggs, Onions. Try our keen 
analysis on Futures Trading. Twice 
weekly advices. Complete follow- 
up. Current week’s letters sent free. 


THE GRAINMAN 


Box 1799 Chicago 90, Wil. 








ACCOUNTS | $10,000 J 


Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto.StockEzch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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psychology depress price-times-earn- 


| ings ratios? 


c) Will a moderate Fall business up- 


| turn disappoint the optimists? 


Obviously, time alone will provide 


the answers to these questions. But 


one point seems obvious: the fuel for 


| a new major advance is lacking. Con- 
| versely, another point is equally ob- 


vious: the misgivings with respect to 
the outlook relate more to the Winter 
and Spring months than September 


| 15,4957. This is when the next im- 
| portant disillusionment could occur. 


This is when we'll have the answer 
to whether the stock market as a 


| whole can remain within the broad 
| trading range of the past year-and-a- 
| half. 


All of which is not meant to infer 


| that catastrophe lies ahead. For one 


thing, the August decline “freshened 
up” the price level. Secondly, the 
business news is likely to be at least 
temporarily better than the fear 
psychosis which prevailed at Labor 
Day. Thirdly, the really big buyers 
of securities are a growing source of 
potential demand. For example, few 
appreciate the significance of not only 
the steady increase in pension fund 
capital but the fact that these astute 
security owners are far from “do 
nothing” investors. They sell, as well 
as buy, when the price level so dic- 
tates. And their buying can be a sup- 
porting influence, for they are more 
philosophical than the average “board 
room speculator.” 

This is a good time not to lose sight 
of the fact that more stocks are owned 
by more people—and more strongly 
held—than ever before in the mar- 
ket’s history. It would take a major 
depression to dislodge much of this 


| type of ownership. And an adjust- 
| ment to a new plateau, rather than a 
| major depression, 


is what appears 
in prospect today. Futhermore, the 


| fact remains that this has been, and 
| still is, an economy with many cross 


currents, or extreme selectivity. Wit- 
ness the fact that a number of build- 
ing materials companies may do. sur- 
prisingly well in the second half of 
1957. Even the long-lagging appliance 
manufacturers report an upturn in 
orders and are boosting production 
above the first half level. 

Cross currents provide opportuni- 
ties for alert people who are willing 
to take a calculated risk. Case in 
point: there appear to be opportuni- 
ties for longer-term capital gain in 
the municipal bond market, particu- 
larly the low coupon issues that were 
offered many years ago when the na- 
tion enjoyed artificially low money 
rates. Fer one thing, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin recently said 
that “we are reaching a levelling out 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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YES—YOU FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The purpose of my fortune-building 
formula is to enable persons with small 
funds rapidly to acquire financial inde- 
pendence. I have done research to that 
end for nearly fifty years. More than five 
thousand investors can testify to the for- 
tune-building success of my discoveries. 
The formula is now very simple. We find 
you the basic potentials of growth in low 
price stocks. Holding these basic growth 
values has doubled the funds of clients 
many times during the past five years. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lyr’ «al guidance bulletins. 

1o buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tomorrow,” called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’ for Investors and Traders 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought Steep Rock Iron Mines at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
Opemiska Copper selling below four 
dollars that quickly went near twenty and 
looks much higher. We expect many of 
the discoveries we are recommending to 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for ai least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Here is a sample of fortune-building 
success through foresight and patience. 
When Pacific Petroleums was selling near 
three dollars we said, “a few hundred 
shares bought now will pay for the future 
education of children, soon pay off the 
mortgage or provide security for old age.” 
It went up immediately and then acted 
“poorly” over a period of months. Before 
the real move up started hundreds of our 
clients impatiently sold out. Today, Pacific 





nizes their potential values largely elimi- 

nates the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery 
made while evaluating fundamental psychological factors found in 
the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals 
that make for growth. Currently we anticipate a long bull market in 
natural commodity growth stocks. We are exploring the field to un- 
cover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 
by the special advantages we look for in our growth stocks, 


Petroleums is selling one thousand per 
cent above its cost on the American Stock 
Exchange and promises much greater growth. Now, we are approv- 
ing other stocks selling from one to seven dollars that also promise 
great fortune building growth. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Should You Buy 
Electric Utility Stocks For 
“FAST GROWTH” Potential? 


An industry which 

expects to double its 

size (or more) in the 

mext ten years cer- 

tainly quilties as a 

dynamic growth situ- 

ation. The investment 

story of this constantly 
expanding sector of our economy is pre- 
sented in the latest Monthly Letter from 
our Research Department—‘‘The Outlook 
for Electric Utility Common Stocks”’ 


The Institutional Shift 
To Utilities With 
“FAST GROWTH” Potential 


In recent years, investing institutions 
bought electric utility common stocks 
mostly because of their stability of earnings 
and dividends and steady average growth. 
Today, with smaller yields being offered 
by most of these issues—and rising mone 
rates—these investors want either a hig 
yield or fast growth potential. On the basis 
of extensive studies, some of which are 
revealed here, they seem to have turned to 
a few selected stocks with “fast growth” 
potential expected to show the best profit 
gains over the next few years. 


5 Stocks With “FAST GROWTH” 
Potential 
9 Above Average Issues 


These are two of the sections in our Monthly 
Letter, designed to help you determine 
which stocks—if any—in the ever-growing 
electric utilicty industry are suited to your 
income and capital appreciation plans. 
FREE COPY of this Monthly Letter— 
which includes a stock market review and 
list of over 200 diversified securities under 
continuous professional study — is yours 
by mailing coupon below. 





2K Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
Fe 2222S eee] & 


{ Please send me without cost or obligation } 
i Monthly Letter F-15. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


What’s The Proper Buying Area? 


For months it has been impossible 
for me to enthuse about stocks. Prices 
have looked high in relation to earn- 
ings, dividends, past prices, bonds 
and reasonable nearer term prospects. 
One has had to discount too far into 
the future to justify quotations. In 
the meantime, bonds have been get- 
ting cheaper in relation to stocks. 
Money rates have been rising, and 
that automatically makes dividends 
on stocks worth less. Most important 
of all, the credit authorities have 
been telling us that inflation has 
been going too fast, and that they 
would try to stop it. 

Now we are beginning to be able 
to buy stocks a little cheaper, some 
of them much cheaper. After failing 
to go through a triple-top in the DJ 
Industrials, the market is being sub- 
jected to selling pressure. How far 
will the decline go? How will business 
be this fall? How much downward 
revision in earnings estimates for the 
fourth quarter is necessary? When 
will the credit authorities ease up 
their pressure on the money market? 
How long will it take an easing of 
pressure to be reflected in stocks 
and business? 

No one knows the answers to these 
questions, but we have to make some 
assumptions. Whether these assump- 
tions are right or wrong depends on 
developments which will unravel 
slowly rather than immediately. As 


always, the busi- 

ness and invest- 

ment forecaster 

has to improvise 

as he goes along. 

The writer of this 

column, of all peo- 

ple, should know 

that, since he has been writing popu- 
lar economic and financial literature 
since 1919. So these thoughts, although 
assertively stated, are presented with 
proper humility and with prudent 
qualifications. 

My first assumption is that the mar- 
ket has been too high, and that a 
correction should be welcomed as 
healthy and desirable. Some of these 
evaluations for “growth” stocks have 
been, in my opinion, out of reason. 
The “vogue” went too far. Earnings 
were being discounted too far in ad- 
vance, further in advance than one 
prudently can venture estimates. 

My second assumption is that the 
credit authorities will not premature- 
ly reverse pressure on the money 
market just because the stock market 
is not doing too well. They are look- 
ing for evidence of a reason to “go 
easy” in the form of easing commodity 
prices and at least some downtrend 
in corporate earnings. They know 
that they can’t be effective without 
“hurting” a little. I assume that they 
will ease up as soon as they think 
they have “hurt enough.” 
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My third assumption is that this 
is not the beginning of a major de- 
pression or a major bear market. As 
outlined two weeks ago, I do not 
think we have “voluntary” deflations 
in an economy like ours. When the 
deflation comes (if it comes), it will 
be for “involuntary” reasons, and 
not even a liberal credit policy will 
be able to stop it. So far this is a 
“voluntary” setback, not an “invol- 
untary” one; so I think it is of a pass- 
ing nature. ‘And let me add that I 
would feel the same way about it 
even if the DJ Industrials broke 
through the 453 bottom, and got down 
toward 400. 

My fourth assumption is that, while 
the growth of the economy will con- 
tinue, growth will be less rapid these 
next two or three years than for the 
past five or six years. 

My fifth assumption (and I hope 
it is consistent with the other four) 
is that the market will establish some 
kind of an intermediate bottom some 
time between now and the first of 
November—probably sooner. In other 
words, I am expecting a real inter- 
mediate buying point some time in 
the next 45 days. Usually, when you 
have established an _ intermediate 
downtrend, you get to the bottom of 
it fairly soon. The market has a way 
of doing things that “it has to do” 
rather quickly rather than fussing 
around in indecision. 

There is a necessary time lag be- 
tween the time these columns are 
written and the time they get into 
print. This is being written right after 
a three-day rally. The intraday low 
to date is 469.03. It is my opinion that 


the 469 area was only a temporary | 


stopping place. 
odds-on chance that the Dow will 
get back to 450-455, and at least an 
even chance that the 450 area will be 
violated. I would guess that support 
may develop between 425 and 440; 


I think there is an | 





but there is at least a small chance | 
that we may go back, for a very short | 


time, to close to the 400 area. 

I would encourage gradual pur- 
chases at under 450, and would want 
to be fully invested by the time prices 
got back around 425, if they do. This 
may be a too pessimistic expectation. 
Right at the moment, I would prefer 
to err on the cautious side. 

What do I suggest buying on weak- 
ness? To answer that question it 
would be helpful to know in advance 
what stocks will go down most. So 
you can’t give the best answer until 
after the decline has occurred. How- 
ever, here are some ideas and some 
prices: 

Foster-Wheeler at 45-48. Here is 
a company which should earn $4 to 
$4.50 a share this year, and might 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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Tax-free yields hit 22-year high! 
4.00% to 5.60% Now Available 


With yields the highest in over 20 years, many income-conscious in- 
dividuals are investing their funds in Municipal Bonds. Yields as high 
as 5.60% are now obtainable on some issues——all of which is exempted 
by lew from Federal Income Taxes. 


To equal this tax-free return of 5.60%, a taxable security would have 
to yield 11.20%—for an unmarried individual in a $16-$18,000 tax 
bracket filing a single return—and much more in the higher brackets. 
Moreover, current high yields are no reflection on the quality of the 
bonds, but a direct result of tight money. Traditionally, Municipals 
are the safest investment next to U. S. Government Obligations. 

To assist investors seeking income opportunities, we have prepared a 
list of selected tax-exempt issues which is available without obligation. 
Our Booklet, “How To Profit Through Tax-Exemption”—which de- 
scribes Municipal Bonds—will also be included. 


WRITE DEPT. MB-4. ASK FOR MUNICIPAL MEMORANDUM. 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
111 Broadway * New York 6 
WoOrth 4-6000 


141 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago, 4 
HArrison 7-2942 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 


INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 
9 


Incorporated 
Investors 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


Income Fund 


1A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 





THE Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


T 
Please send a Prospectus on Name 


Incorporated Investors Address 


Cj 
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Incorporated Income Fund 


came ALUMINUM STOCKS .... 


CO) Reynolds a ‘break-through” to new profits? 


With construction up 70% since 1950, new applications in the automotive, construction and 
shipbuilding industries could increase the demand for aluminum three to ten fold 

Two dynamic stocks may reap maximum profits from such an upsurge. One, now expanding 
aig = capacity by 35%, should score sharp earnings gains. We believe a second, now supply- 
ng aluminum to Ford and Chevrolet, is in line for a marked and sustained climb within the 
next 18 months. 


Act Now to receive this special industry-wide survey PLUS the IR Investment Pro- 
grammin ckage and six e service for the next 5 weeks. A TOTAL OF 


90 PAGES OF UNHEDGED ADVICE . . . ONLY $3. Just mail the coupon below. Our refund 
guarantee applies. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 


, Please airmai) Bulletin on Aluminum 
Company (Dept. F38) Stocks and 5 week trial subscription 
922 Laguna St. 


Enclosed is $3. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


(0 Alcoa 


*Serving Investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 








$500 to *104,000 


The story of ome common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 

The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock Warrant. 
Such profits were made not only by an investment in ome Warrant, (the R.K.O. 
common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell) but also in the Warrants 
of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, United 
Corp. and a good number of others. In all of the above $500 investments during 
the past years, each grew to from $30,000 to $100,000. In the past year, indeed in 
the past months, new Warrants have again shown large gains and we should like 


to ask three questions: 


1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 

2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 

3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 


If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you will find 


it greatly to your profit to read: 





New 1957 Edition 





THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


by Sidney Fried 








Before we go any farther, we should like to 
make one point clear. In every stock market 
period, the over-anxious investor is besieged by 
get-rich-quick promoters selling penny shares 
in gold, uranium and oil stocks, served up with 
the sensational promise of riches to come. 
These promises are almost invariably empty, 
their results to the investor sad and costly over 
the long run. Though the results attained by 
common stock warrants ere spectacular, these 
results are a matter of record and this book, of 
which we are proud to be the publishers, has 
nothing in common with the above. 

E SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first issued 
in 1949. Since that time, the book has been 
brought up-to-date three times, and favorable 
comment has multiplied. Unsolicited by the 

blishers, orders for the book have come in 

rom heads of our largest corporations and 
some of the best financial minds in the country, 
largely through recommendation by original 
readers. Among its readers have been banks, 
insurance companies, and many of the largrt 
investment firms. J. K. Lasser, the best-knov-n 
tax expert in the country, has called this bo: 

“brilliant.” The author of this work, Sidn¢y 
Fried, has had a career including profession! 
trader for investment firms, market analyst aid 
financial writer for a well-known memb¢r 
firm of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and is nov 
recognized to be one of the most respected 
specialists in warrants and low-price stocks. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, weil- 
grounded book which we believe can be inval- 
uable to you, as an investor interested in allo- 
cating a portion of your funds for capital 

. Let us give you some idea of what is 
contained in the pages of this book by partial 
answers to our original questions. 

1. What are common stock warrants? 
2. Why are they issued? 
To give a brief definition, common stock 
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warrants are certificates issued by the corpora- 
tion itself, just as bonds, preferred stock and 
common stock are issued, giving the warrant 
holder the right to exchange the warrants for 
common stock issued by the company itself, at 
a stated price, within a stated period of time, 
or with no time limit at all, some warrants be- 
ing perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. warrants 
came into being in October 1952, are now 
listed on the American Stock Exchange, and 
give one the perpetual right to buy Alleghany 
common at $3.75 per share. How did this war- 
rant come to be issued? A partial recapitaliza- 
tion for Alleghany Corp. was proposed in 1952 
by which holders of 512% preferred stock with 
back dividend accumulations of $116 per share 
were offered in exchange a new Alleghany 
Corp. bond plus warrants. Each $100 par share 
of the old 514% preferred stock was to receive 
$100 par value of the new bond plus 20 war- 
rants giving the perpetual right to buy 20 
shares of Alleghany Corp. common at $3.75 
per share. The warrants were offered as an in- 
ducement to the old preferred stockholders to 
exchange their claim to accumulated back divi- 
dends for a perpetual claim to Alleghany com- 
mon stock—a claim which would become 
much more valuable should Alleghany com- 
mon rise in market price. Preferred stock- 
holders holding 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock accepted this plan and thus, 2,000,000 
new pos pony perpetual warrants were 
created and are now trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to watch 
common stock warrants, these new Alleghany 
warrants began trading initially around 75¢ 
when Alleghany Corp. common was selling at 
$3 on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. When Alle- 
ghany common advanced from $3 to $11, up 


266%, the warrants (being the perpetual right 
to buy common at $3.75) went from 75¢ to 77% 
on the American Stock Exchange. The war- 
rants had advanced 950%, 314 times as fast as 
the common. That is how one common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a fact 
that most warrants come about through reor- 

ization or issuance of new bonds or pre- 
erred stocks to which common stock warrants 
are attached and, after issuance, traded sepa- 
rately. Common stock warrants possess, inher- 
ently, such a high potential, that they should 
always be foremost in the mind of an investor 
interested in capital appreciation. To see why, 
here is the story of the long-term warrant 
which produced our heading—$500 to 
$104,000 in 4 years—the R.K.O. common stock 
warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholders seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they received 
only ‘th share new common stock plus one 
warrant, good to buy one share of new com- 
mon stock from the company at $15 per share. 
In 1942 R.K.O. common was selling at a low 
of 244 and with general pessimism rife, the 
chance of R.K.O. common ever selling above 
$15, at which point the warrants would begin 
to have some actual value, seemed slim. R.K.O. 
warrants were, therefore, selling on the N.Y. 
Curb Exchange at only 4, or 6144¢ per war- 
rant. How the picture changed in 4 years! As 
can be seen from the chart, R.K‘O. common 
stock advanced to a high of 284% on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Now, the right to buy R.K.O. 
common at $15 per share from the company 
when it is selling at $28 per share on the open 
market, must be worth $13, and the warrants 
did sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. That is the story of the R.K.O. war- 


1943) 1! 


RKO 
COMMON 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


rant—$500 invested in these warrants in 1942 
was worth $104,000 just four years later. 
Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a potent vehicle for capital appreci- 
ation? The answer is given in a simple math- 
ematical fact. Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. 
common stock went from $2.50 to $28: 
Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,625. 
Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. warrants went 
from 64¢ to $13: 
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in 4 years... 


Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 

The warrant had appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common stock. 

As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-price call on the future of a com- 
pany, and at times even on the future of an in- 
dustry. Such an opportunity arose in past years 
with a great new industry of limitless potential 
—television. The rapid growth enjoyed by 
some small companies, as distinguished per- 
centage wise from the giants such as R.C.A., 
General Electric and Westinghouse, is illus- 
trated by the leaping sales of Hoffman Radio, 
a West Coast producer of television, radio and 
special electronic a Brg nae 7 Those sales went 

rom only $29,764 in 1941 to $5,112,889 in 
1948 and soared to $29,580,510 in 1950, 


The Hoffman Radio Warrant 


The results were to be anticipated. The com- 
mon stock which sold at a low of around 1%4 
in 1948 was showing earnings of about $7 per 
share two years later and was selling near the 
30 mark. There were common stock warrants 
outstanding in the Hoffman Radio capitaliza- 
tion giving the right to buy common at $4 per 
share. In 1948 the best bid indicated by the 
records for these warrants was 5¢ per warrant. 
Within two years the warrants were $25 bid. 
Based on these prices a $200 investment in 
Hoffman Radio warrants was worth $100,000 
two years later. The same $200 invested in the 
common stock would have eee only to 
$4,800. Again the warrant had appreciated 
more than 20 times as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1956 saw a remarkable trend develo 
towards issuance of long-term warrants with 
the result that former opportunities in war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
can no longer be ignored by any investor in- 
terested in capital appreciation. Below is a list 
of 125 warrants now outstanding, many ac- 
tively trading today, many more of which will 
be actively trading in the months to come, and 
all of which can greatly reward your active 
interest. 


A Current List of Common Stock Warrants 





ACF-Wrigley Stores 
Advance Industries 
Alleghany Corp. 
American Alloys 
Armour & Co. 
Associated Artists 
Associated Oil & Gas 
Atlas Corp. 

Atlas Plywood 
Baird-Atomic, Inc. 
Belock Instrument 
Black, Sivalls 
Brewster-Bartle 

J. I. Case 

Chesapeake Industries 
Coastal States Gas 
Colonial Sand & Stone 
Colorado Oil & Gas Meteor Air Transport 
Crampton Mfg. Co. Missouri Research 
Crowell-Collier Labs. 

Danly Machine Molybdenum Corp. 
Walt Disney Prod. National Alfalfa 
Dunbam-Bush, Inc. National Propane 
Duriron Co. National Telefilm 
Fibreboard Paper Nortex Oil & Gas 
Foremost Dairies North Amer. Royalties 
General Acceptance Ocean Drilling & Expl. 


General Tire& Rubber 

Genisco, Inc. 

Genung’s, Inc. 

Glen-Gery Shale Brick 

Gulf Sulpbur 

Haile Mines 

Hewitt-Robins 

Invest. Co. of Amer. 

Jerrold Electronics 

Kawecki Chemical 

Kerr-McGee Oil 
Indust. 

E. J. Korvette, Inc. 

Lunn Laminates 

Lynch Carrier Systems 

Mack Trucks 

Magna Theatre 
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Orradio Industries 
Pan American 
Sulphur 
Peabody Coal 
Producing Properties 
Pub. Service of N. C. 
Pyramid Electric 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
Reading & Bates 
Regal Plastic 
Ritter Finance 
I. Rokeach & Sons 
Servo Corp. of Amer. 
Sheraton Corp. 
So. Georgia Nat. Gas 
Southwestern Invest. 
Standard-T bomson 
Stubnitz Greene 
Suburban Gas Service 
TMT Trailer Ferry 
Texas National Pet. 
Toklan Oil 
Trav-Ler Radio Corp. 
Tri-Continental 
U.S. & International 
U.S. Air Conditioning 
Van Norman Co. 
Vandorlator Mfg. Co. 
Victor Products 


Canadian Warrants 
Algom Uranium 
Arcadia Nickel 
Bicroft Uranium 
Bridge & Tank Co. 
Can-Met Explorations 
Canada Oil Lands 
Canada Southern Oils 
Canadian Husky Oil 





Canadian Oil Cos. 
Consolidated Denison 


Consolidated Fenimore 


Cree Oil of Canada 
Crestbrook Timber 
Decoursey-Brewis 
Faraday Uranium 
Fruebhauf Trailer of 
Can. 
Great Northern Gas 
Gunnar Mines 
Industrial Acceptance 
Inland Natural Gas 
Kilembe Copper 
Lorado Uranium 


Marshall W ells of Can. 


Merrill Petroleums 
Mid-W est. Ind. Gas 
North Canadian Oils 
North Star Oil 
Northspan Uranium 
Ontario Jockey Club 
Ponder Oils 
Pronto Uranium 
Rio Tinto Mining 
Salada-Shirriff-Hor. 
Spartan Air Services 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Trans Empire Oils 
Union Acceptance 
Ventures Ltd. 
Webb & Knapp of 
Can. 
Western Decalta 
George Weston Ltd. 
Willroy Mines 
Winnipeg & Central 








NEW, EXPANDED 
1957 EDITION, ONLY $2 





Forbes Magazine, the highly-respected 
financial periodical, said of THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, that “. . . it 
throws a bright searchlight on a side of in- 
vestment not known, or understood by the 
average investor,” and went on to call the 
study “ the definitive work on this 
fascinating aspect of finance.” 


Common stock warrants have such rewards 
for those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average inves- 
tors alike have praised THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS by Sidney Fried, as vitally important 
to anyone interested in capital appreciation. 
Proving of real value to all who have given 
it careful reading, this study tells the entire 
story of the common stock warrant—what 
they are—why they are issued—when they 


may be profitably bought and sold—the dan- 
gers to watch for—the opportunities to seek. 
It has opened the door to a field of such po- 
tential that an investor ignores it only to his 
own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many ad- 
ditional warrants now coming on the scene, 
there will be many future opportunities. So 
far we have only suggested what is contained 
in the pages of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. It is 
our opinion that no investor interested in cap- 
ital appreciation can ignore the potential of 
the common stock warrant, and many share 
our opinion that this book is the best possible 
first step towards taking advantage of this po- 
tential. 

The cost of the new, expanded 1957 edition 
is only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
the new 1957 edition of this book which, in 
addition to presenting the complete picture of 
the common stock warrant, contains a full de- 
scription of all outstanding warrants and de- 
oaks a method by which you can take ad- 


pgs, at of me ey opportunities in warrants 


in today’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will help 
you take advantage of the many warrant op- 
portunities which will almost certainly devel- 

op tomorrow. THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sid- 
ney Fried, deserves to be read by every in- 
vestor. 


Now on sale at your local 


bookstore or mail coupon below 





RHM ASSOCIATES, 


Attached is $2. Please send 
me “The Speculative Merits 
of Common Stock Warrants” 
by Sidney Fried, together 
with Supplement. 





220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


NAME..... 

















IF WE COULD 


ADVISE BUT A 


SINGLE STOCK 


THIS LOW-PRICED 
ITEM WOULD BE IT 


AND THIS IS THE 
TIME TO BUY IT 


—and for these reasons . . . Sales of the 
company here represented are now 477% 
of the figure six years ago. Its products 
are semi-monopolistic and sell to the 
hungry Aviation Equipment Industry. 
The use of all of its products is repeti- 
tive like phone calls or Coca-Cola. Cash 
dividends have been increased in 7 of the 
last 8 years. Assets are more than 12 
times those of 1947. 


WE DO NOT APOLOGIZE FOR 
OUR CLIENTS’ SUCCESS IN IT 


Yes, if it were suddenly decreed that 
each Stock-Market analyst could recom- 
mend only one LOW-PRICED stock to con- 
servative investors who desired the rich in- 
crement practically forced upon them by 
the tempo of the American Aircraft indus- 
try, we would choose and name for you 
the one stock we are talking about here. 

In buying this great investment, 
you must know that its inner finan- 
cial arrangements are perfect and we 
have officially recommended this 
stock on several occasions, summing 

up to a 100% profit in 8 months. 

Our next and current purchase level wiii 
be named for respondents to this adver- 
tisement. It was first advised at a price 
equivalent to 16.0 based on present quo- 
tations, and in the succeeding six months 
moved up over 90% in price. 

Now, this virile stock is prepared to rise 
again, and it should soon show a similar 
gratifying gain on our new advice to you 
at this time. 

YOU MAY LOOK 
FORWARD CONFIDENTLY 
—to an ever-greater future for this singu- 
lar American corporation. It has hit on a 
wide-open aviation necessity, sales will 

very easily increase two-fold. 

The management has brains. We feel 
that the record already made will be du- 
plicated over a succeeding 5-year period 
of time. We are willing to anchor this 
recommendation to the foundation of 
any investment account whatsoever, and 
to place this stock alongside any of the 
great growth stocks which have made 
this Bull Market so great. 

Yes, we wish to send you—the readers 
of Forbes Magazine—the name of this singular 
stock, on which we are hanging our entire 
reputation. 

IT 1S FREE; an explanation goes with it; 
professional usage and procedure go with 
it; together with our best wishes for a quick 
success for you. Simply mail your request to: 


TiLLMANSuRVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
85 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 





| sive. Chairman Wil- 


| Reserve Board re- 
| cently stated that he 
| is inclined to believe Goodrich 
| interest rates might 
| soon 
| perhaps even decline, 
| and that if business 
| does taper off in the 











6) 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Readjustment in the Market 


Since the middle of July, the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average has 
declined approximately 10%; the rail- 
road stock average, 12%. It is possible 
that further readjustments might 
occur. 

Among the items which have affect- 
ed the outlook are: 1) The increase 
in money rates; 2) a curtailment or 
stretching out of certain defense con- 
tracts; 3) a big decline in non-fer- 
rous metal prices (incidentally, 
copper prices should stabilize soon); 
4) strong foreign competition, espe- 
cially by Germany and Japan; 5) 


| the fact that the shortage of many 


things has been largely made up; 6) 
the belief that danger of Soviet ag- 
gression has subsided; 7) profit 
squeeze resulting from higher costs; 
8) fear of a possible leveling out of 
corporate expenditures for expansion. 

On the other hand, the volume of 
general business throughout the 
nation will continue large, even 
though the profit margin of some com- 


| panies might decline somewhat. I do 
| not think unemploy- 


by JOSEPH P. GOODMAN 


— 


J 
whey 


fall, the Board 
will have to con- 
sider reducing the 
discount rate. 

It is still my be- 
lief that the long- 
range outlook for j 
the US. is excel- 
lent, that the economy will grow 
steadily, and that our nation will re- 
main strong. I see no reason for long- 
term investors to sell basically sound 
stocks which are selling at prices not 
out of line with their earning and 
dividend prospects. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint of 
the stock market, I think many of the 
disturbing items in the outlook have 
been discounted to a degree. Indeed, 
many stocks have declined a good 
deal during the last two years (see 
table of Deflated Stocks). 

There has been some _ switching 
from the so-called growth stocks to 
more conservative commons, such as 
utilities, foods, etc., and the high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, 
pending completion 





ment will be exten- 


Carrier 

Sylvania Electric 
Anaconda 
Kennecott 
Eastern Air Lines 


liam McChesney 
Martin of the Federal 


Allied Chemical 
i? Metals 
stabilize and 


Radio Corporation 
international Paper 
United Aircraft 





DEFLATED 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


of the readjustment. 
Indeed, a great op- 
portunity now exists 
for individuals and 
institutions who seek 
a high yield on ex- 
cellent bonds and 
preferred stocks, such 
as those shown be- 
low, some of which I 
had previously rec- 
ommended. 


STOUKS 











SOME QUALITY BONDS 


Alabama Power 
45e's—1987 

Atlantic Coast Line 
44/2's—1964 


enent “Motors Acceptance 
Corp. 5’s—1977 
— Telephone 


4's 
N.Y. State Elec. & Gas 
4%'s—1987 


Pacific Gas & Elec. 
5’s—1989 


SOME HIGH-GRADE 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Recent 
Dividend Price 


< 
& 
a 


American Can 

Amer. Smelt. & Refin... 
Atchison, Top. & St. Fe.. 
Atlantic Refining 
Beatrice Foods 


~~) 
) 
a 


Bethlehem Steei 
Borg-Warner 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Deere & Co. 


Household Finance .... 
National Biscuit 


Norfolk & Western .... 
Philadelphia Electric .. 
Philadeiphia Electric .. 
Public Serv. Elec. & Gas 
Radio Corp. of America. . 


Reynolds Tobacco 
Union Pacific R.R. Co.. 
U. .. Rubber 


Co. 
Westinghouse Electric. 
Worthington Corp. 
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1957-58 BULL MARKET 


- expected for 


Canadian Natural Gas Stocks 


PREPARE FOR PROFITS NOW IN 8 SELECTED ISSUES 


The Canadian natural gas industry has entered a period of fast and tremendous growth. Some stocks 
recently scored gains of 18%, 27%, 36%, even 83% —in just a few weeks’ time! Following the current 


ex 


pected market correction, we look for new sharp advances in many Canadian gas stocks 


followed 


by a 1957-58 bull market. Behind the recent surge and supporting expectations of a coming broad and 
sustained rise in these shares are four uniquely dynamic conditions. 


1. A huge $2,000,000,000 development program is 
scheduled for the natural gas industry in just the next 
five years. 


2. A surging new demand for Canadian gas, not only 
from the fast-growing Canadian market—but also 
from the all-important, highly lucrative U.S. markets. 
This demand is so huge that West Coast Transmission 
(the Dominion's first major pipeline) is already pre- 
paring to increase its delivery capacity 100%. In ad- 

dition, the markets for the half-completed Trans Co- 
nada pipelines have doubled in the course of a few 
months. 

3. Plans for a major new 1300 mile pipeline, to hg 
400 million cu. ft. of gas per day from Alberta's ric 


southern gas area to the fuel-hungry markets of Cali- 
fornia, have just been announced. And, while final 
approval by the U.S. and Canadian Governments is 
still uncertain, the proposal itself is highly significant. 
It points out dramatically, the enormous potential 
which is fast opening for Canadian gas. 


4. Most important is the upward trend in gas prices— 
making Canadian gas increasingly valuable. Latest con- 
tracts have bid the field price up from 20°/, to 50°%/, 
higher than initial Trans Canada contracts. And now, 
with U.S. competition for Canadian gas getting 
sharper, prices are expected to continue to spiral 
upward. 


Because we have a firm conviction that this expected 1957-58 bull market in Canadian natural 
gas stocks offers some of the best stock profit opportunities, we have prepared a new Report: 


“Canada's Golden Age of Gas" 


WITH 8 STOCKS CAREFULLY SELECTED FOR LARGE NEAR-TERM PROFITS 





8 Of These 30 
Canadian Gas Stocks 
Should Be Bought Now 


BAILEY-SELBURN 
BRITALTA 

CANADA SOUTHERN 
CANADIAN ATLANTIC 
CANADIAN DELHI 
CANADIAN EXPORT GAS 
CANADIAN HUSKY 
CANADIAN HYDROCARSON 
CANADIAN PROSPECT 
CANSO NATURAL GAS 
CONS. WEST. PET. 
CONSUMERS GAS 
FARGO OLS 

GREAT NO. GAS 

INLAND NATURAL GAS 


INTERNATIONAL UTIL. 
MIDCON OIL & GAS 
MIDWEST IND. GAS 
NEW BRITISH DOMINION 
NEW CHAMBERLAIN 
NEW GAS EXPLORATION 
NO. ONTARIO GAS 
PACIFIC PETE 

PEACE RIVER NATURAL 
PERMO GAS 

PROVO 

QUEBEC WN. GAS 
SECURITY FREEHOLD 
SUPERIOR PROPANE 
WESTCOAST TRANS. 











Special 
LOW-PRICED OFFER 


Take advantage of this Special Low-Priced 
Offer. You will receive a copy of our new 
Report “CANADA’s GOLDEN AGE OF Gas” with 
a 10-week trial subscription to the Canadian 
Oil Reports (published every other week) — 
for just $5. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


Yes 
OF GAS" 


fished ev 
just $5. 
readers 
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only.) 


There are approximately 30 companies involved in the exciting Ca 
nadian natural gas situation. 
expected 1957-58 rise. 
of 8 “Buy-Now” 
in the high-potential gas areas. We believe these companies will offer 
the farsighted investor some of the best profit making opportunities 
in the entire market during the last half of 1957 


Not all of them will benefit from this 
In this new Report you will find our selection 
stocks which have unusually strong land positions 


, and early 1958 


One of the companies selis at an astonishing 40% discount from its asset 
value . . . management is first-class . . . enormous reserves assure it of 

ing one of Canada’s ma gas producers. Strong ties in the pipeline 
field provide this stock with an almost automatic — boosting factor. 
We believe this solid growth security has exceptional possibilities. 


Another of the stocks has a spectacular ¢ record, good earni: 
a brilliant future combined with a tiny share issue. | 
Profits at little risk are your goal, you will find 


A third 4 selling under $5, is potentially the largest independent 
supplier te Trans Canada Pipe Lines. This company has not only the finest 
management but also large oil and gas reserves. We believe this low- 
priced stock is headed for a long dynamic climb. 


a" and 
jarge 
steck doubly attractive. 


As a package, all 8 of these “Buy-Now” gas stocks offer 
dynamic possibilities for capital appreciation in the very 
near future. 


Oil Statistics Co. inc. 


send me at once your new 
Report a wy GOLDEN AGE 
~ 
— selected for large near- 
rm profits—and enter my trial 
subscription to the Canadian 
Reports for 10 weeks (pub- 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 


[) t enciose $5 [] Please bill me 


stocks care- Same 


Street 
other week)—for 
open to new City 


Zone State 


CO-45 












YOU CAN CREATE 


an immediate estate 


of $10,000 
through a new plan offering 


INVESTMENT 
plus 


INSURANCE 


Plans with no age limit available. 
You make a stated number of 
monthly investments which are 
spread over a large number of in- 
vestment opportunities—securi- 
ties carefully chosen and super- 
vised by professional investment 
managers. In the event of death, 
insurance covers all payments 
which have not yet been made, 
or terminates when your plan is 
completed when you receive a 
fully paid share certificate. The 
investment portion is subject to 
fluctuation in value, and may be 
worth more or less than the 
amount paid in. Several plans 
available from $2500. to $10,000. 
or more. For complete details, or 
other investment assistance, 
write, without obligation, to: 


LEE HIGGINSON 
CORPORATION 


Investment Service Since 1848 
Members: New York, Boston, and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


20 Broad St. * New York 5,N. Y. 



































$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW! AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. FM9-15 


































Havinc been abroad for the past five 


“feel” of the market, but, on the 
other hand, one gains a clearer per- 
ception which is not swayed by day 
to day developments. 

Judging by the somewhat sketchy 
reports which were available to me 
in recent weeks, it seems that the 
steep descent of stock prices since 
mid-July has caused greater appre- 
hension among investors than may 
be warranted. Some of the many 
reasons advanced to “explain” the 
setback made very little sense and 
appeared to be rather far fetched. 
As seen from a distance, Wall Street 
looked like a hypochondriac who 
sees a potential pneumonia in every 
case of sniffles. 

The reason for the market’s dechine 
is simply that stock prices were high, 
probably too high under the circum- 
stances prevailing this year, and 
therefore vulnerable and subject to 
a correction. I expressed this opinion 
in this column on August 1, which 
was written before my departure: 

“The majority of the more de- 
sirable issues are now selling at 
prices which are no longer reason- 
able, unless one is willing to dream 
of the ‘golden Sixties’ which are so 
confidently predicted in all eco- 
nomic projections. At least for the 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


After Labor Day 


weeks I was unable to observe the be prudent to de- 
American stock market at close fer new invest- 
range. Naturally, without regular ment purchases 
and intimate contact one loses the of high-grade 


GOOD ODDS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


time being it may 


stocks. Setbacks, 
such as occurred 
last February, 
will come again and provide a more 
favorable buying opportunity.” 

The correction was swift and, in 
many instances, quite severe. One 
cannot escape the feeling of shock 
when a “blue chip” such as Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell drops forty points 
within a few weeks. Yet, one has to 
keep in mind that even at its recent 
low of 91 this stock was still selling 
above its 1956 high and evaluated 
1957 estimated earnings at a rather 
generous multiple of 25. 

For nearly two years the American 
stock market has moved within a well 
defined range of some 70 points in 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock aver- 
age. Logically, one should expect 
stock prices to remain within this ap- 
proximate range, unless corporate 
earnings, which in the aggregate have 
changed only slightly since 1955, 
either advance appreciably above, or 
decline substantially below, present 
levels. 

There is nothing in the present out- 
look to indicate a sizable increase in 
corporate profits in the near future. 
It is well to keep in mind that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 











Stocks which appear to have greater 
upside potential than downside risk. 

1957 Recent Per Cent 

High Low Decline 
a ee 53% 37% 29.6% 
American Cyanamid ........ 48% 39% 17.6 
American Potash ............ 66% 46 31.2 
PIED. Suwatedicbhorinsese 72% 53 27.3 
ED speek e6.0m cans 106% 83% 21.2 
Douglas Aircraft ............ 91 63% 30.0 
a SE eee 66 48\4 26.5 
Ge Same ees chweseess a 39% 29% 25.2 
Internatl. Bus. Mach. ........ 376% 293 22.2 
Internatl. Paper ............ 109% 90% 17.4 
Kaiser Aluminum ........... 46% 32 31.6 
ENE 6 a Coc ede sceseee 75% 562 25.4 
Mcintyre Porcupine .......... 122% 85 30.6 
Minnesota Mining ........... 101 79M 21.5 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ....... 131 91 30.5 
ee 60% 45 25.2 
Outboard Marine ........... 37% 25% 32.5 
Tennessee Corp. ............ 60% 44\ 26.1 
arr 43% 23% 45.0 
iB, MERE es civ ces. cccdes 76% 51 33.6 
Universal Cyclops Steel ...... 43% 27 37.6 
Worthington Corp. .......... 68% 54% 20.4 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube .... 123% 93% 24.0 
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AVAILABLE FREE ON REQUEST 


MORE THAN 2,000 REPORTS ON CANADIAN COMPANIES 


If someone told you about a sure-fire 
method of increasing profits in the Ca- 
nadian securities market by 2,000%, 
you'd find it hard to believe. So would I. 


You and I know that profitable invest- 
ment is never a matter of tipstering, 
hunches or guesswork. The chances of 
attaining higher profit goals can be two 
thousand times better only when sig- 
nificant facts are available. 


To help you toward your goal in the 
Canadian stock market, I want to make 
such facts available to you. I want to 
send you—free on request—as many of 
these 2,000 timely reports and analyses 
as you would like. 


You will find here a partial list of the 
more than 2,000 companies on which 
we have reports ready for immediate 
distribution. If we do not have a report 
on a specific company in which you may 
be interested, we will prepare one espe- 
cially for you. 


These reports are kept as up-to-date as 
tomorrow’s newspaper by my statistical 
department. They are the same exclu- 
sive, timely reports and analyses sent 
free of charge to my regular subscrib- 
ers as part of my Automatic Follow 
Through Service. 


Here’s how my Automatic Follow 
Through Service works. 


Suppose for example, you ask for a 
report on International Nickel, one of 
Canada’s greatest mining and indus- 
trial organizations; 


Here’s what you get: 


1. An immediate full length report cov- 
ering the company’s current opera- 
tions of an international scope. 


. As International Nickel provides 
news of further developments (such 
as dividends, earnings statements or 
reports of new developments at its 
properties) you will receive 
such information automatically with- 
out having to ask for it. 


. Frequently I can anticipate develop- 
ments that may have a bearing on 
future market action of Internation- 
al Nickel shares based on advance 
information from special contacts I 
have developed over the years. 


Whether your investment in Canada’s 
rapidly growing industry is in “blue 
chip” stocks, dormant companies, or 
new Canadian issues, you can’t afford to 
be without a dependable investment in- 
formation service that has been found 
to more than pay its way. 


I will send you a 60-day trial subscrip- 
tion to my Canadian Research Bureau 
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weekly market letters . . . for only $3. 
This is the only weekly commentary 
that gives direct, unhedged buy and 
sell advice on selected Canadian situa- 
tions. 


With your trial subscription, you’ll 
get FREE as many of the 2,000 re- 
ports as you need. 


If you act now, I’ll send you in addition 

. free of charge .. . a copy of the 
Canadian Research Bureau’s latest 
quarterly economic report. Between the 
pages of the quarterly economic report, 
you'll find vita] information on what is 
happening in various sectors of the Ca- 
nadian economy and what the future 
holds for investors in Canadian securi- 
ties . . . information you’ll want to use 
for your profitable advantage. 


Here is a selection from over 2,000 
Canadian companies on which we 
have reports available for immedi- 
ate distribution. 


Abbican Mines Ltd. 
Abitea Lumber & Timb. 


Abitibi Power & 
Coldstream Copper 
Alberta Distillers Conro Development 
Algom Uranium Cons. Bellek 
American Leduc Cons. Callinan 
Amurex = Cons. Denison 
Anacon Lead Cons. Discovery 
Apex peneetaated Cons. Fenimore 
Arcadia Nie! Cons. Halliwell 
Atlas Steet Cons. Matarrow 
Atlin-Ruffner Mines Cons. Mining & Smeit. 
Selburne Oi! Cons. Orlac 
nes Cons. Regeourt 
of Montreal Cons. poe A Basin 
Metals Cons. Tun 

Bay Continental. Mining 

Coppereres 
Coulee Lead & Zine 
set Minerals 
Daering 
Decoursey Brewis 
Del Rie Producers 
Derogan Asbestos 
oil we 
Devon -Pal 
tewy Corp. seeguam 
Dome Exploratio 


Central Leduc 
Chateo Steel 
Claybar Uranium 





raction 


om pany 
Mining 
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Sane on Ventures 

Geeo Mines 

Genex Mines 

Giant Yellowknife 
jenn Urarium 

Golden Manitou 

Gotham Yellowknife 

Grandue Mines 

Green Bay Mining 

Gunnar Mines 

Halo Uranium 

Harrison Minerals 


imperial Oi! 

indian Lake 
inspiration Mining 
international Lithium 
international Mining 
international Nickel 
International Potash 
International Ranwick 
interprovincial Pipeline 
irish Copper 

iso Uranium 

Israel Continental 
Jahala Lake 

Jaye Exploration 
Jeannette Minerals 
Jellicoe Mines 

John Inglis Ltd. 


Lake Ontario Cement 
Lake Shore Mines 
Laronge Uranium 
Lexindin Gold 
Liberal Pete 

Little Long Lac 
Loblaw Companies 
Leorade Uranium 
Macassa Mines 
Macfie Exploration 
Macleod-Cockshutt 
Madsen Red Lake 
Mallen Red Lake 
Maritimes Mining 
Massey-Harris 
Matinenda Uranium 


Milliken Lake Uranium 
Mining Corp. of Canada 
Mining Endeavor 
Mogul Mining 
Montgary Explorations 
Morrison Brass 
Meintyre Poreupine 
National Pete 

Nesbitt Labine 

New Alger Mines 

New Bristol Oi! 

New British Dominion 
New Continental Oi! 
New Dethi Mines 

New Devon Pete 

New Fortune Mines 
New Hosco 

Newlund Mines 

Nickel Rim Mines 
Nipissing Mines 
Noranada Mines 
Norpax Oil & Mines 


Northeal Oils 
Nirth Rankin 
Northspan Uranium 
wr Nitro-Chemical 
Oil Selections 
Okalta Oils 
Opemiska Copper 
Pacific Eastern 
Pacific Petroleums 
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Permoe Oi! 

Petrot Oil & Gas 

Pitt Gold 

Pontiac Pete 

Preston East Dome 
Progas of Canada 
Pronte Uranium 
Prospectors Airways 
Prove Gas 

Quebec Chibougamau 
Quebec Lithium 
Quebec Metallurgical 
Quemont Mining 

Rare Earth-Mining 
pares Mines 

Reef Pete 

Rexspar Uranium 
Richwell Oi! 

Rio Palmer Oils 

Rix Athabasea 
Rockwin Mines 

Rocky Pete 

Royalite Oil 

Sapphire Pete 

Seurry Rainbow Oil 
Sherritt Gordon 
Silanco Mining 

Silver Miller 
Simpsons Ltd 

Spanish American Mines 
Spooner Oils 

Stancan Uranium 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Stanrock Uranium 
Stanwell Oi! & Gas 
Starratt Olsen 

Steel Co. of Canada 
Steep Rock Mines 
Strategic Materials 
Sturgeon River Mines 
Surpass Petrochemicals 
Switsen Industries Ltd. 
Target Petroleums 
Teck Hughes 
Temagami Mining Ce. 
Thompson Lundmark 
Tiara Mines 

Tib Explorations Ltd. 
Torhio Oi! 

Traders Finance Corp. 
Trans-Canada Exp 
Trans-Canada Pipe 
Trans-Era Oils Ltd 
Trans Mountain Oi} 
Triad OF 

Union Gas 

United Asbestos Corp. 
United Estella 
United Keno Hill 
United Oils Ltd 
United Steel Corp. Ltd. 
Valor Lithium Mines 
Van-Ter Oils & Exp 
Ventures Ltd 
Violamac Mines 
Wainwright Prod. & Ref. 
Waite Amulet Mines 


Westcoast Transmission 
Western Decaita Pet 
West Maygil!l Gas 
George Weston Ltd 
Willrey Mines 

Wright Hargreaves 
Yale Lead & Zine 
Yankee Canuck Oil 
Yellowknife Bear-Mines 
Yukeno Mines Ltd. 
Zenmac Metal Mines 
Zulapa Mining 


Mail us your $3 check with the attached coupon and the list of companies in which 


you are interested .. . today! 


° S. L. GARNET COMPANY 
CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send your free quarterly economic report. 


0 For Air-Mail Service on Weekly Market Commentary add 50c. 
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Please send me free reports and Automatic Follow Through Service on the companies indicated. 
I enclose $3 for your weekly Canadian Research Bureau market letter 


This offer for new subseribers only. We reserve the right te investigate requests for an excessive number ef reports, as 
the service is available only to private individuals and not investment advisors or brokers. 
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PACKAGING 
MANUFACTURERS 


The recent Fantus study of 
IOWA shows your industry 
as one of 26 particularly suited 
to an Iowa location. 


A detailed analysis of = 
company’s potential in lowa 
will be compiled from the 
Fantus Study upon request. 
Write to us on your company 
letterhead to the address 

low — a representative will 
contact you. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
376 Jewett Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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al Keystone Income Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
in securities selected for 


CURRENT INCOME 


Keystone Growth Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
for possible long term 
growth of capital and 


FUTURE INCOME 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectus describing 


O Keystone Income Fund a 
O Keystone Growth Fund 

















T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE FUNDS 


THE MAN WITH TWO HATS 


For a proper Bostonian investment 
manager, Edward C. Johnson II is 
somewhat of a split personality. Part 
of the day he figuratively wears a 
staid colonial stovepipe as President 
of Boston’s $33.5- 
million assets 
(balanced) Puri- 
tan Fund. The 
rest of the day 
he sports jaunty 
Tyrolean velours 
as President of 
Boston’s $274.2- 
million assets 
(common stock) 
Fidelity Fund. 

Does the change of headgear make 
for schizoid decisions? “Not in the 
slightest,” replies Johnson. “It helps 
the operation of each fund for our 
people to deal with the other as well. 
At one time,” he confesses, “we had 
separate staffs for each fund, but now 
we've combined operations and the 
same managers are responsible for 
both funds.” 

“As a result,” continues he, “when 
an analyst finds a good income but 
poor appreciation issue, he tabs it 
for consideration by Puritan. When 
he spots a good growth but poor in- 
come stock, he brings it up for Fidel- 
ity. If he were confined to one fund, 
he might discard a stock that didn’t fit 
his fund’s primary objective.” 


Fidelity’s Johnson 


Unyielding Pete. One consequence 
of Johnson’s compartmentalized in- 
vestment approach is immediately ob- 
vious. His biggest position in Puri- 
tan’s portfolio is in rails “yielding close 
to 7%” —8.8% of his assets. But Puri- 
tan does not boast a single petroleum 
issue—well nigh heresy for a fund. 
“It’s a matter of yield,” explains John- 
son. “The return on oil stocks is too 
low to justify their inclusion in our 
income-oriented Puritan Fund, but 
they constitute 23.3% of our Fidelity 
Fund.” 

Another somewhat surprising re- 
sult of scrutinizing Puritan’s June 30 
portfolio: for a conservative fund 
whose emblem is a scowling Puritan 
preacher, Johnson’s balanced entry 
goes in for some “very special” situa- 
tions. 

Item: 15,000 shares of Revlon added 
in the second quarter. “It’s off the 
beaten path but I wouldn’t call it a 
flyer,” says Johnson. 

Item: 10,000 shares of Swift picked 
up in the June quarter. “We figured 
the meat packers were fully liquidated 
and were cyclically attractive,” he ex- 


plains. “Swift offered the unusual 
combination of good income and good 
appreciation potential. We tend to 
buy fewer blue chips and more sec- 
ondary stocks than some conservative 
funds.” 


Latin Lover. With income his prime 
target for Puritan shareholders, John- 
son recently aimed south of the bor- 
der to pick up an 8%% return from 
short-term notes of La Financiadora 
Nacional, Venezuelan credit company, 
and 6%4% from notes of Colgate-Pal- 
molive of Venezuela. “There’s a tre- 
mendous dearth of investment capital 
down there and those rates really 
aren’t dangerous,” says he. The Col- 
gate-Palmolive notes are, in fact, 
backed by Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. Our only risk is in the bolivar 
in which the notes are payable—and 
that’s one of the strongest currencies 
in the world now.” (Fellow-Bosto- 
nian, mustachioed George Putnam ap- 
parently thought so too, having taken 
a $1 million position in 742% notes of 
La Financiadora Nacional for the fund 
bearing his name.) To help him buy 
these lush Latin returns, Johnson 
eliminated AT&T from Puritan’s port- 
folio. “It’s not sacrosanct—just a 
source of cash,” argues he. 

But Puritan and Fidelity, despite 
their different breeds of fund, are 
different by free will, not by law. 
Puritan’s legal requirement to keep 
invested in bonds and preferreds was 
lifted last year and now Johnson may 
put it 100% into stocks. “There are 
times when that makes sense, like 
1949 and 1954,” he asserts. “But not 
right now. We haven’t bought much 
equity during the recent market 
break.” 


FUND INSURANCE— 
BARGAIN OR BALLYHOO? 


One of the least known lures which 
some funds offer investors is term life 
insurance. To be sure, the benefit 
goes unadvertised as such; it is offered 
as part of the costly and controversial 
contractual scheme for purchasing 
mutual fund shares. Under the “plan 
completion insurance” which is a 
hard-selling feature of 16 contractual 
plans for share accumulation, inves- 
tors who sign on the dotted line are 
guaranteed completion of their buy- 
ing programs whatever happens: the 
plans include declining balance term 
life insurance. 

Here is how it works: an investor 
contracts legally—does not merely 
promise—to purchase $100 per month 
of fund shares over, say, a 10-year 
period. That’s $12,000 in all—less, of 
course, well over $1,000 in loading and 
other charges. Suppose he dies three 
years later, having purchased $3,600 
worth of shares. The sponsoring in- 
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THE STOCK MARKET’S 
GREATEST MYSTERY 





STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, INC. 


= = 3, Massachusetts 
SECURITY $ 


32 CHARTS 


80-PAGE MONTHLY FOLIO 
) nn weekly Price Ra 
—with Earnings and Divi bad trends 


since Dec. 'SS for 327 foremost listed 
| stocks. 


| chart, 28 Trendoscope group average 
curves, etc. 
_ Send $1 NOW to Dept. FM-915 
(regularly $3 for single issues) 
|| 5 Months trial $12. Full year with 4 quar- 
dew 128-page 533 CYCLI-GRAPHS "$29. 


141 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 





INVESTING 
FOR INCOME ? 


NaTIonaL Divipenp Series is a 
mutual fund which has the pri- 
mary objective of providing an 
investment in a diversified 
group of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks—selected 
because of relatively high cur- 
rent yield possibilities compara- 
tive to the risk involved. To learn 
more about this investment, send 
today for a Free copy of our 
latest Information Folder and 
Prospectus by filling out the 
attached coupon. 


City & State 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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surance company then pays $8,400 
to the trustee of the plan. There- 
upon the trustee buys fund shares 


with the proceeds and presents them | 


to the beneficiary. What the bene- 
ficiary gets may naturally be more or 
less than what the investor put in, 
depending on the market. 

Does Everybody Win? The fund, of 
course, likes to see the face amount of 


the contract bought and its loading | 
charge paid. The trmstee and insur- | 
ance company do not work for nothing | 
But the investor gets a break | 


either. 
from the group insurance available to 
him through the plan. 
Fund’s contractual plan, for example, 


charges 50c per month per $1,000 of | 


unpaid balance. For a man of 55, 
term insurance might be far costlier. 


Yet the insurance feature, selling | 
point that it is, has been terribly over- | 


sold in the past. When no medical 


examination was required for a plan | 


backed by Prudential Insurance Co., 
over-anxious mutual salesmen coaxed 


bad risks into contractual plans strictly | 


on insurance grounds. To discourage 
this, Prudential boosted premium rates 
to $3 only to see buyers fade away. 
Now funds put teeth in their policies, 
making medical examinations man- 
datory where risk is indicated. “We’re 
selling funds, not cut-rate insurance,” 
bluntly states one Fund planner. 
Safety Factor. Still, a contractual 
plan with insurance kicker offers spe- 
cial advantages to a family man, ob- 
serves President Emerson Axe of Axe- 
Houghton Fund B. 
dollar cost averaging available in 
systematic saving, insurance is an 
added safety factor,” claims he. Be- 
sides Axe’s fund, 15 others currently 
offer plan completion insurance: Bos- 
ton Fund, Commonwealth Funds Plan 
A, Commonwealth International Corp. 
(Montreal), Dreyfus Fund, Financial 
Industrial Fund, Founders 
Fund, Income Fund of Boston, In- 
vestment Trust 
of Boston, Knick- 
erbocker Fund, 
Mutual 
lating Fund (Van- 
couver), Mutual 
Investment Fund, 
Mutual Trust, The 
George Putnam 


Fund, United Ac- | 


Axe-Houghton’s 


. cumulative and 
Axe 


Wellington Fund. 
Ultimately, the wisdom of such a 
plan is tied to the wisdom of the con- 
tractual scheme itself. 
tual (i.e., obligatory payment) plans 
are hardly the cheapest way to buy 
either term insurance or mutual funds. 
But for an investor convinced that the 
contractual method of share accumu- 
lation is for him, insurance seems to 
offer an additional inducement. 
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lf You Failed 
to BUY 


the last time— 


... better 
read 


this! 


Six times in the past 15 months the Drew 
“Odd Lot” Indexes have indicated beforehand 
a change in the market's trend. In late May 
"56 they dramatically pointed to an “oversold” 
condition in the market (and a “selling climax’). 
In August "56 they indicated serious internal 
weakness in the market's structure and an in- 
termediate down-trend. On November 29 they 
abruptly shifted course on the bottom day of 
that decline. In mid-January ‘57 they indicated 
12 revealed an over- 
sold condition and pointed upward. in early 
August they again indicated serious decline. 


Our late Studies of “odd lot” transactions 
suggest that another change may be near 


We must confess that, much as these identi- 
fications seem rewarding for the “blood, sweat, 
toil and tears” poured into them, we cannot be- 
lieve they are always going to be infallible, But 
we have no choice than to proceed on the record 
which apparently remains intact—that the In- 
dexes have yet to provide a major indication 
that could have safely been ignored 


The record since the Studies were first made 
public in 1948 seems clearly to establish that 
we will have better stock market results heeding 
what the Studies show us than ignoring their 
warnings—whether on a selling climax indicat- 
ing the cleaning-up of liquidation or when the 
top-heavy structure is about to collapse 


The Indexes should provide useful 
(probably sharp) warnings to identify 
the “selling climax” prior to the next 
important advance. In this regard—our 
latest Studies suggest that the next 30- 
60 days should prove significant. 


You may receive the Reports for such 
period at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If at the end 
of the trial you feel they have not con- 
tributed, we will refund payment. 


The 3 latest Drew Reports will be in- 
cluded without charge. They pull no 
punches about the immediate situation, 
near term and long range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports air mall, | | 
| and Drew Studies for period indicated. | 


[) 9 weeks-$8 


INVESTMENT |! 

D REW ASSOCIATES | 
INCORPORATED | 

| 


53 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOW YOU CAN KNOW- 


The first and only book of its kind to reveal | 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000... . 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures ... Shows you how _ 
to save on foxes ... Written by R. C. Allen, 





nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—"Best book on investments 
§ have ever read"— "You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—"'The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes" —"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BEST BOOKS Dept. F-8 

514 V.F.W. BLOG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Toxes. 


SID, dnccncetiocsendpiitiimmadnunsiiensins inet 








SI svete mermn 
~~ For Only $5, You Can 
TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 
verything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
—— investment opportunities .. . the 
nowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
on you money-making, protective in- 

rmation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) . 


process and interest rates may stabil- 
ize and even decline.” Secondly, there 
does not appear to be any need for 
new restrictive credit measures de- 
signed to halt the inflationary price 
trend. Thirdly, the normal workings 
of supply and demand on the econ- 


omy suggest that the next major | 


change in the U.S. credit situation is 
likely to be in the direction of an 
easing. 


Today’s yields are unheard of in | 


the present generation of security 
buyers. For example, the City of Los 
Angeles 1%’s of 1968 can be bought 
on a 442% yield basis which means a 
dollar price of about 73. The State 
Of Massachusetts 134’s of 1968 sell 
around 80 to yield almost 4%. Both 
bonds are AA rated. And there are 
many others which are available. If 
the credit situation changes, high 
grade bond prices will go up, and this 
is where the opportunity for capital 
gains arises. 

The coupon on municipal bonds is, 
of course, tax-free. The chief draw- 
back is the fact that municipal bonds 
do not have the same marketability 
as common stocks. They can be diffi- 
cult to sell as well as difficult to buy, 
but the opportunities are most in- 
teresting. 

In a similar vein of thought, if an 
intermediate rally occurs this month, 
the leadership probably will be differ- 
ent than that of the summer rally. 
For one thing, the best second half 
sales and profits comparisons will be 
recorded by the container, depart- 
ment store, drug, electrical equip- 
ment, office equipment, petroleum, 
television, and tobacco industries. 
Secondly, there is likely to be a shift 
towards more defensive types of 
stocks and towards the growth issues 
which are still suffering from past 
over-valuation. 

One last point. The reason this col- 
umn has stressed the importance of 
the automobile industry is that: 1) 
Its purchases account for about one- 
fifth of the nation’s steel output, 
some two-thirds of our rubber pro- 
duction, 40% of our lead output, and 
equally important percentages of our 
plastics; glass, cotton and paint out- 
put. 2) If the new models are well 
accepted in the fourth quarter, the 
whole economy will receive a psycho- 
logical lift. 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account teday— 
postage paid. Funds received hy the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


PREFERRED STOCK 

A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 

\ par value 5\4 per cent 
\ Cumulative Con- 
\ vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
September 20, 1957 

to stockholders of 
® record at the close of 








MR, CONTROLS 10, 1957. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37\4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable September 20, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1957. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary 
August 21, 1957 


BEHIND YOUR 
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earn $9 next year. It has a very large 
backlog of unfilled orders. Manage- 
ment is improving. 

Brunswick-Balke (new) at 28 to 
30. This is a “leisure time” company, 
heavily in the bowling machine busi- 
ness. It is making its capital work 
hard, and there is high leverage in 
the stock. Earnings in the second 
half for this company always are 
better than in the first. 

Baltimore & Ohio at around 45. The 
second-highest leverage rail. Good 
chance of a dividend increase. 

Eagle-Picher at around 32-33. 
After a poor report for the August 
quarter, this ambitious company 
should begin to do better. 

American Smelting at around 45- 
50. This is a real growth company in 
the metal industry. Earnings current- 
ly are depressed by low metal prices. 
The stock is of institutional quality. 
Would also like Anaconda at under 
50, but Anaconda does not offer as 
much quality as American Smelting. 
Think Anaconda thus far has been 
cheaper than Kennecott. 

National Electric Welding any- 
where under 15. Here is a thin mar- 
ket automation stock possessing real 
possibilities for the person who can 
be happy with a thin market issue 
which sometimes seems slow. 

Ford Motor at 50-52, Chrysler at 
70-75, Jones & Laughlin 50-53, Al- 
legheny Ludlum 42-45, Fruehauf 
Trailer 14-16, Columbia Broadcasting 
at the market, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia under 50. 

Some of these prices may prove too 
high, but under present conditions 
I feel that it will pay to be a re- 
luctant rather than an avid buyer. 

I would avoid buying aircraft and 
other rearmament shares on strength. 
I still feel, in spite of the Russian 
guided missile, that the trend is to 
deflate the size of the aircraft in- 
dustry, and to deflate aircraft earn- 
ings and employment. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 





year after a Presidential Election is 
the only one in the four-year cycle of 
American politics which is compara- 
tively “neutral” and where the Ad- 
ministration in Washington can afford 
to do things that are necessary, but 
which may be distinctly unpopular. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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What Every Investor Needs to 


KNOW ABOUT 
MAKING MONEY 


in uncertain markets 


You will be called on to make key decisions on investments now 
and in the months ahead. You can quickly spot the pitfalls of 
unsound securities as well as profit opportunities when aided by 
the most timely and comprehensive investment information 
service we’ve been able to devise in our 54 years of experience. 
And, because more than 53,000 other investors share the ex- 
pense, all it costs is $20. 


..- FINANCIAL WORLD is solid investment facts and guidance from cover to cover 
in language you understand. Devoted exclusively to your investment interests, it alerts 
you to new trends as they start, warns about risks, spotlights opportunities to increase 
your capital, your income, improves your portfolio . . . helps you realize stock market 
profits. 
’ 
$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment “Kit”... 
Contains ALL the Tools You Need for Wise and 
Well-Timed Investment Decisions 

1. 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. Shrewd 3. PLUS EACH MONTH, a booklet of our 
stop-and-go guidance on risks and rewards | own INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 1,383 
im the world of stocks. bonds and business, to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, carnings, 
bearing on your immediate investment deci- dividends, financial set-up for quick ap- 


sions. (Cost, without additional services. praisal of each company’s position. (Similar 
$26 at newsstands.) guides cost up to $24.) 


2. PLUS—the NEW Edition of 304-page 4. PLUS personal and confidential advice as 
“Steck Factograph’’ Manual indexing often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
that interests you. You get expert, unbiased 
counsel. (This service cannot be purchased 
alone at any price.) 


ACT Now and Receive FREE 


With $20 or $12 order: 72-page book on the basic principles and proce- 
dures of investment @ Planning a Portfolio ¢ Investing for Profit ¢ Invest- 
ment Timing ¢ Growth Stocks e¢ How to Read Market Action ¢ Stable 
Income Stocks @¢ What to look for in Mutual Funds. 


50,000 essential facts about 1,800 companies 
and their securities AND our own invest- 
ment opinion of the good and bad points 
of 1,000 insues. (Sells separately for $5.) 





IF this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you .. . like one of 
the best $20 worth of investment service you can get ... just return this “ad” 
with your name and address, and your check or money order. (26-week trial offer 
includes all the above services for only $12.) 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. F-915 — — 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
8 safeguard your funds against 
we risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. $end for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6484 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06% 
payable Oct. 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record Sept. 10, 1957 
COMMON 8TOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable Oct. 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record Sept. 10, 1957 
Rosert W. Jackson, President 


























BIEL AREA RESOURCES BOOK 





RING PAN FTLING PRESSURE 


Sond $1 for latest Report F or $5 Jor month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 1%, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative peer who offers authors early 
Publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and Be —— books. All subjects wel- 


NG REENWICH § Book ir ee pee Inc. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) offers so much 
opportunity 


te industry. 
Such a year is 1957. The Eisen- 


hower Administration is using it for Write for 
a determined effort to halt, or at least FREE 
to slow down, the pernicious wage- Y coPY 
price spiral which has been primarily a Box 899, 
responsible for the kind of inflation s i, Dept. N, 

that has plagued us (and other coun- Solt Lake 
tries as well) ever since full employ- < Gy 06, 





Utoh 


Atten. ae MELLON 489 F AVE. 
Ew Von 17, N. 











{ Enjoy a Pipe 


30 Days FREE—at my risk! 
The claims about my new kind of pipe are too spectac- 
ular for pipe-smokers to believe. That's why all I want is 
your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 
send you my London-made Briar pipe for 30 days smok- 
ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 
are the sole judge—no obligation. FREE! Write today. 
E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 7-K, Chicago 40, Ill. 


BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
F—it'’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 
1. (Branches: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Hollywood) 


ROME CABLE 


SO@PoOR AT 1S 


ROME, NEW YORK 


74th Consecutive Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Rome 

Cable has declared 

secutive Dividend No, 74 for 35 cents 
Capital 


at the close of business on September 
16, 1957. 


Grnanp A. Wass, 
Rome, N. Y., September 4, 1957 








re 
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CANADAN 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on September 13, 1957. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1957 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
a on eepeanies 13, 

19 
Transfer books books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. J. W. REeILiy 
Secretary 





ment became a major objective of 
government policy. This year the 
Administration can afford, politically, 
to be tough economically. Even if 
business activity should slow down 
somewhat, don’t expect government 
action to “stimulate” the economy. 
Don’t expect active measures to ease 
the tight credit situation. 

Whether such toughness can suc- 
ceed even to brake the wage-price 
spiral is perhaps debatable. But there 
can be no doubt that it does put a lid 
on corporate profits. Earnings re- 
ports for the first half of 1957 have 
proved conclusively that business 
finds it exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain profit margins in face of ris- 
ing costs, keen competition and a 
slowed-down rate of economic ex- 
pansion. 

Meanwhile other investment media 
have become relatively so much more 
attractive that they now compete di- 
rectly with common stocks for the 
investor’s favor. As a major Swiss 
financier who had almost entirely 
withdrawn from the American mar- 
ket put it to me the other day: “Why 
should I take a substantial risk in 
American stocks which, at the pres- 
ent level (then about 505 in the D-J), 
offer only a limited appreciation po- 
tential and a comparatively negligi- 
ble yield, while my desk is swamped 
with offers for almost riskless invest- 
ment opportunities all over the world 
which give me a return of 12%-15% 
a year, and more?” 

This is an extreme example, of 
course, and such opportunities are 
not available to the average investor. 
There can be no question, however, 
that present high interest rates, here 
and abroad, have attracted substan- 
tial funds into bonds and mortgages 
from institutional and individual in- 
vestors which formerly might have 
gone into the stock market. Fixed 
income bearing investments regained 
a measure of appeal as soon as the 
yield increased above the likely rate 
of future inflation. 

These adverse stock market factors 
are relative, not absolute. The price 
decline that has already taken place 
has gone a long way to correct some 
over-optimistic valuations which had 
limited the future appreciation po- 


UTAH POWER 
Puticlimae) 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable October 1, 
1957 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
on September 13, 1957. 

Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 


VINCENT T. MILES 


August 28, 1957 Treasurer 

















US.E&G. 


, Baltimore 3, Md. 

The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable October 15, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
September 25, 1957. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 











August 28, 1957. 
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The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, farm and industry 


On August 27, 1957 a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable Septem- 
ber 16, 1957 to = of rec- 
ord September 6, 1957 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Vice President and Treasurer 
DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 
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tential. I have no doubt that the 

American stock market, with its 

great breadth and liquidity, offers 

investment advantages which cannot 

be found elsewhere. fe 
The pre-Labor Day decline has 

carried stock prices back almost to T 


1422 DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. L. T. FINANCIAL 
Corporation, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 10, 1957. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


the level of last February. Once 
again we have come near the lows of 
the two-year trading range. Person- 
ally, I think that the correction has 


FINANCIAL 


been adequate. A real slump in busi- 
ness is unlikely, and while the near- 
term outlook for higher corporate 
profits is uninspiring, longer-range 
prospects of continued economic 
growth remain bright. A market that 
is as easily swayed by psychological 
factors as ours is prone to exaggerate 
in both directions, and while still 
lower prices may be seen before the 
equilibrium is restored, many stocks 
have reached levels at which the ap- 
preciation potential seems to be 
greater than the down-side risk. The 
table on the previous page lists a few 
basically desirable stocks which fall 
into this category. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 

to interested businessmen. The 

of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a _ service to 
Forses readers. Address your request, 
by number, to: Subscribers Service 
Dept., Forses Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 





486. THe LaNncuace or INvesTING: A 
miniature dictionary of financial terms, 
this publication of the New York Stock 
Exchange clearly explains and defines 
investment terms from accrued interest 
to yield (35 pages). 


487. Sreet’s Money Prositems: Do you 
wonder why the money-making steel 
companies, like other industries, often 
find it difficult to finance major expan- 
sion? This booklet provides a sharp in- 
sight into the reasons: such problems 
as inflation, depreciation, inventories, 
taxes. It cites a 350% rise in the cost of 
replacing a machine installed 25 years 
ago, foresees no relief from the spiral. 
Author is plain-speaking Russell L. 
Peters, financial vice president of Inland 
Steel (20 pages). 


488. AuTHOR IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER: 
These days, almost everybody wants to 
write a book, pr already is working on 
one. If you’ré in this category, this 
booklet will give you full details on an 
easy way for new writers to crack the 
publishers’ Iron Curtain: co-operative 
publishing. Under this system, the writer 
invests a certain amount of money to 
help publish his book, is compensated by 
a royalty: four times the commercial 
standard (24 pages). 
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CORPORATION 
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August 29, 1957. 


C. Joun Kuan, 
Treasurer 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of 42'/4c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable Cctober 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1957. 


H. F. SANDERS 


August 23, 1957 Treosurer 


SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Lovisiana Power & Light Company 


Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicty-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible 


Mississippi Power & Light Company 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 





Purex Corp., Ltd. 
South Gate, Calif. 


The Board of Directors of Purex Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., continued its unbroken rec- 
ord of dividends since 1936 by declar- 
ing a quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share, 
payable September 30, 1957 on common 
stock of record September 3, 1957. This 
increases the annual rate from 80¢ to 
$1.00 per share. In addition, the Board 
declared a stock dividend of four (4%) 
per cent to go to stockholders of record 
September 3, 1957 on September 30, 
1957, which is an increase from the 
three (3%) per cent stock dividend 
paid the previous year. 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de- 
clared its regular quarterly 
cash dividend of thirty 
(30¢) cents share on 
its Common Stock present- 
ly outstanding and Voting 
rust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable October 
to stockholders 


First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 





New York, September 3, 1957 





THE 
W. 


St Penn 


Electric Company 
(Incorporated 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


1 
375¢ PER SHARE 
Payable September 30, 1957 
Record Date Sept. 13, 1957 
Declared September 4, 1957 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 





ea 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 91 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 30, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 6, 1957. 

A. R. BERGEN, 








August 26, 1957. Secretary. 





ON THE 


TH 0 U GHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Higher prices are themselves infla- 
tion and not merely the result of it. 
They are accelerated and not stopped 
by taxation. . . . It isn’t high prices 
that persuade the “high cost” and 
“marginal” producer to make the in- 
vestment necessary to bring him into 
production. It is the promise of profit. 
High prices without profit merely re- 
quires more investment to support 
turnover and inventory. 

—BERNARD BARUCH. 


You cannot create prosperity by 
law. Sustained thrift, industry, appli- 
cation, intelligence, are the only things 
that ever do, or ever will, create 
prosperity. But you can very easily 
destroy prosperity by law. 

—TuHEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A humble man can do great things 
with an uncommon perfection because 
he is no longer concerned about acci- 
dentals, like his own interests and his 
own reputation, and therefore he no 
longer needs to waste his efforts in 
defending them. —THomas MERTON. 


As manpower is replaced by other 
sources of energy the entire concep- 
tion of recreation shifts. What we do 
with these new leisure hours will de- 
termine the value of our culture. 

—Morris L. Ernst. 


Never fear the want of business. 
A man who qualifies himself well for 
his calling, never fails of employment. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Is anyone educated in whom the 
powers of conscious reasoning are 
untrained or undeveloped, however 
great may be the store of accumu- 
lated knowledge? —Joseru H. Ope tt. 


There are some who are naive 
enough to believe that the basic con- 
flict between communism and democ- 
racy is economic in nature. They are 
utterly mistaken. The conflict is be- 
tween the kingdom of militant atheism 
and the Kingdom of God. The King- 
dom of God stands above all isms and 
will remain unshaken and unscathed, 
the harbinger of a new day. 


—Joun SUTHERLAND Bonne LL, D.D. 


In the democratic way of life it is 
not “the best things in life are free,” 
but rather “the best things in life are 
worth working for!” 


—Dr. Rutn M. Leverton. 


. 
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All too much of the wage structure 
has been based on the time workers 
put in, rather than upon the product 
put out. The consumer dollar has no 
interest in how much time it buys— 
only in the character and quality of 
the product itself. 

—WHEELER McMILLEN. 





B. C. FORBES: 


If we are to attain happiness, 
we must create within our 
minds the right kind of world. 
What we do, in a sense, is this: 
Millions of impressions, arising 
from our daily life, pour into 
our mind, after the fashion that 
ore and coke and chemicals 
pour into a blast furnace, and it 
is how we transmute these raw 
materials, these impressions, 
that determines the kind of 
world we create. As has been 
aptly said, the optimist sees the 
doughnut, the pessimist only 
the hole in it. For our own 
peace of mind, as well as for 
the sake of all we come in con- 
tact with, it behooves each one 
of us to create as pleasant and 
attractive a world as lies within 
our power. Remember, we have 
to live in our own world. You 
cannot live in my world; I can- 
not project myself completely 
into your world. What kind of 
a world are you creating for 
yourself? 











As sources of ideas, professors sim- 
ply cannot compete with books. Books 
can be found to fit almost every need, 
temper or interest. Books can be read 
when you are in the mood; they do 
not have to be taken in periodic doses. 
Books are both more personal and 
more impersonal than professors. 
Books have an inner confidence which 
individuals seldom show. . . . They 
are infinitely diverse. They can be 
found to express every point of view; 
if you want a different point of view, 
you can read a different book. 

—Wi.i1AM G. CARLETON. 


If we would keep filling our minds 
with the picture of happy things 
ahead, many of the worries and anx- 
ieties, and perhaps ill health, would 
naturally melt away... . If we lived 
in the atmosphere of expectancy, so 
many of our petty problems would be 
no problems at all! Always expect 
the best. Then if you have to hurdle 
a few tough problems, you will have 
generated the strength and courage to 
do so. Successful businesses are for- 
ever planning and dreaming ahead. 
And so should we, as individuals. . . . 
Expect to discover the best in people 
and they will do the same for you. 
We must be constructive «in our 
thoughts and our attitude toward life. 

—Georce MatrHew ADAMS. 


That which happens to the soil 
when it ceases to be cultivated, hap- 
pens to man himself when he foolishly 
forsakes society for solitude; the 
brambles grow up in his desert heart. 

—RIVAROL. 


Tolerance comes with age. I see no 
fault committed that I myself could 
not have committed at some time or 
other. —GOETHE. 


He, whose first emotion on the view 
of an excellent production is to 
undervalue it, will never have one 
of his own to show. —AIKIN. 


In the life of a nation ideas are not 
the only things of value. Sentiment 
also is of great value; and the way to 
foster sentiment in people, and to de- 
velop it in the young, is to have a 
well-recorded past and to be familiar 
with it. ... A people that studies its 
own past and rejoices in the nation’s 
proud memories is likely to be a pa- 
triotic people, the bulwark of law 
and the courageous champion of 
right in the hour of need. $ 

—JOosEePH ANDERSON. 


There are two distinct classes of 
what are called thoughts: those that 
we produce in ourselves by reflection 
and the act of thinking and those that 
bolt into the mind of their own accord. 

—TuHomMAS PAINE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by Harriet Stokes, Rich- 
mond, Va. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


will-usk-the more. 


For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required; and to whom 
men have committed much, of him they 


—Sr. Luxe 12:48 
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Avco today 


Avco makes the 


*"*business end”’ 
of the ICBM 


How to keep the intercontinental ballistic nose 
cone from blazing into white heat and vapor- 
izing completely, as it re-enters the earth’s 
lower atmosphere, has been one of the biggest 
problems facing missile developers. Avco 
tesearch and Advanced Development scientists 
have solved this problem in the laboratory. 
With a device called a “shock tube,” they have 
simulated 18,000 mph speeds and 15,000 degree 


temperatures to study what happens to a missile 





during re-entry. They have produced re-entry 
information which has enabled Avco engineers 
to design and construct an experimental nose 
cone for the Air Force Titan missile. Another 
bre akthrough by the Research and Ad\ anced 
Development Division of Aveo 


THIS IS AVCO 


Avco today is a diversified organization whose 
products include aircraft power plants and 
structures, electronics for defense and industry, 
and specialized home and farm equipment. 
Avco’s divisions and subsidiaries are 


Crosley—electronics and aircraft structures 
... American Kitchens... Lycoming— 
reciprocating engines and gas turbines. . . 
New Idea and Ezee Flow—specialized farm 
equipment ... Research and Advanced 
Development . . . Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation . . . Moffats, Ltd. (Canada)— 
commercial gas and heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 


for advancement can grow with Avco. 


For a copy of this Pursell illustration in full color, suitable 
for framing, write to “Art Reprints Department” at Avco 


Manufacturing Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Sheraton -Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 


WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 


PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 





MIDWESTERN DIY. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 








Sheraton-Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 

FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 


RAPID CITY, S. 0 
Sheraton-Johnson 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
Sheraton-Montrose 


























PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton- Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
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CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 


BALTIMORE ‘ees 


The Sheraton- Belvedere Kin Eder Shr 
Sheraton-Brock , 


‘ i ou ifyi atra luxury, the gracious atmosphere, the “at-your-elbow” service and HAMILTON, Ont. 
Reflecting the best of Baltimore — and typifying the extra luxury 9 Pp Y Royal Connaught 


the wonderful welcome that Sheraton offers travellers in 45 leading hotels coast-to-coast in the U. S. A. and in Canada too. 





